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A WAY OF DEALING WITH MEN 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS {aan 
A T THE END of a career which saw many changes in the world, William E. Gladstone 


said, “ I think I can put all the change that has come into my politics into one sentence: 

I was brought up to dislike and distrust liberty; I came to believe in it.”’ All new 
democratic ventures, such as our nation, are based upon that faith in liberty which Gladstone 
says was the outcome of his long experience of politics. 

Democracy is not a form of government. Forms only intimate its spirit. Democracy 
is not equality. Lincoln interpreted our Constitution as meaning not that all men are created 
equal in every respect, but that.all men are equal in respect of certain fundamental rights, 
such as “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ Democracy is practical belief in liberty; 
and belief in liberty is belief in ourselves and in other people. It means kindness for people, 
and a habit of trusting them. 

According to the democratic faith, the way to put an end to mobs, or to destroy class- 
spirit or any autocratic tendency, is to nurture men who will first love liberty for themselves 
and act upon personal conviction of right; and who will then accord generously to others the 
same liberty, and trust that it will work in the long run. The “ unterrified democracy ’’ must 
consist of men that fear neither mob opinion nor even popular opinion. [n times of peace 
we can honor men for keeping alive this fearless spirit. Democracy also includes a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward men and a belief in them. Even prophets sometimes need this virtue. 

Democracy is closely akin to the Christian religion. Liberals understand that the religion 
of Jesus develops the personal strength of men. One element of this strength is the habit of act- 
ing from within, by the inner light, and not in obedience to any outer authority. Another 
is the love of simple truth, which ever makes men free and freer. Beyond this, it is a way of 
dealing with men. Its doctrine is that right is might. It appeals to the good in men. It does 
not bemoan the depravity of human nature. 

Democracy trusts in education and patient justice. It believes that freedom contains a 
wonderful antidote for political poisons, a sovereign balm for its own wounds of abuse. It 
believes that a country is most powerful and secure when minority views are tolerated, just as 
the Almighty merits the reverence of all for “ making his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sending his rain on the just and on the unjust.” It believes that “ the gentle shall inherit 
the earth.” It has faith in man’s “ power of unending growth.” The growing religion of 
democracy is the living spirit of “ the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
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Black and White 


HAT IS IT that blurs the brains of good 
\ X / men in a Presidential campaign? We 
might easily name one hundred admirable 
citizens, God-fearing and country-serving in ordi- 
nary times, who become partisans, time-serving and 
God-daring, for this period between nomination and 
election. It has always been like this. They are 
adherents of either party, of both parties,.of all 
parties. They permit “a small knot of political 
tacticians,” as James Bryce calls the real makers 
of Presidents in the conventions, to offer whomso- 
ever they will; and then these leading and worthy 
citizens, who go to church and are examples for our 
young men and women, come out lustily for their 
man, eating their own earlier words, swallowing 
their convictions, and quite ready for the political 
lock-step of the free and the brave. 

It is true, there is a little period of shock immedi- 
ately following the outcome decreed in convention 
by the machine masters. For a little while, it is 
to be supposed, the good leaders among our patriots 
are true to an intuition of honor. But it is only 
momentary. The silence, the hesitancy, the will to 
bolt, amounts to nothing, on account of a well- 
trained inhibition which every psychologist as well 
as every schoolboy knows. It is the power of habit. 
They go, they say, with the larger will of the people. 

The fact is, as everybody understands who really 
thinks in a time when thinking is useless, the 
people are never more denied a voice in their affairs 
than they are at this very hour. Even a wayfaring 
man knows that. It is not at all remarkable, see- 
ing how true it is also of the great. We read, for 
example, that one candidate and another mighty 
man of his party are in “perfect accord”; yet we 
know they were as black is to white on one of the 
principles at issue. On the other political side, we 
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find a deadly foe of one of the great subjects of the 
campaign “in complete sympathy” with the candi- 
date, who at the same time also gathers to his sup- 
port a distinguished statesman from the very op- 
posite position on the same subject. How can they 
do it? : 

What are we going to say about a condition like 
that? Of course it has its humors; but we ought 
to consider it also with some measure of serious- 
ness. Is it not our duty as intelligent citizens to 
exact the same freedom in our suffrage as we de- 
mand for our religious convictions? In the church 
we are despisers of the sect spirit. We want our 
theology as free and broad and inclusive as we can 
find it. 
and we resent anything like the imposition of au- 
thority. Why should we turn around as members 
of the state and let the most despicable partisan 
forces, the most corrupt men, put rings in our noses, 
tap us with a mallet on the forehead, and lead us 
to the voting place in a state of moral coma? 


Out of Sight 


NE OF THE IMPORTANT things for all of us, 

now the Unitarian Campaign is coming on, is 
to tell the people that the best achievements of the 
Church you can never get into a statistical column. 
You cannot make a diagram of a growing soul, you 
cannot set out on a chart a straightened will, you 
cannot with a yardstick measure a generous deed. 
They are not of the earth earthy; they are known 
only in heaven. They are far from the excellent 
uses of the card index, yet they dwell in a realm 
where we have our choicest experiences. Religion 
and her church are invisible, spiritual, eternal, in- 
finite, reaching to the stars and beyond; and yet 
nearer than our hands, our feet. Somehow we must 
get that idea to our hearers: 

How silently the Spirit works,—as silently as the 
stars look down from their vaulted infinitudes. To 
make our Campaign effectual we must speak spirit- 
ually and expect the givers to discern spiritually. 
They must know the vast wonders which a united 
religious people desire to spread throughout the 
world. Men are ready everywhere to hear the fate- 
ful voices of God speak with authority. The times 
are in our hands. There is little sarcasm against 
religion in these days. Men know the best work of 
the Church, as Dr. Charles E. Jefferson tells us, is 
done in silence and out of sight. But it is ours to 


declare these works in the broad day, from a house- 


top. We may use his own words :— 

“Christians are light-particles, and light makes 
no noise. 
tracts no attention. Christians are yeast-cakes, and 
yeast does its work without a whisper. Christians 
are living seeds, and seeds grow and flourish with- 
out the blowing of trumpets. You cannot find what 


the Church is accomplishing by consulting the news 


papers, or searching the magazines, or bending over_ 
the books in the library. Tt is a spiritual work 
which the Church is engaged in, and can be only) 
spiritually discerned. From the beginning it has — 


been flawed and marred, but through it the ternal — 


We believe in forming our own opinions, — 


Christians are salt crystals, and salt at- 
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has accomplished His mightiest work on earth, and 


through the ages He will continue to use it for the 
extending of the boundaries of the kingdom of jus- 


- tice and harmony aiid joy in the spirit of love.” 


Prayer for Newspapers 


PRELATE praying for the press appeals to us. 
During the General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, Bishop Huntington of China 
was disturbed by many things, and by nothing “so 
much as the way in which the daily press of the 
country has conspired to suppress all facts which 
do not fit in with what they want. I have talked a 
good deal about it both privately and publicly, but 
with my usual slowness of perception, it did not 
occur to me that our first duty in the matter is the 
duty of prayer. We should certainly, while we work 
in other ways for the betterment of the press, by 
no means neglect this duty.” 

He sends to the Churchman his own petition. It 
will suggest many others, we dare hope, among 
clergymen in all churches :— 

“Q Lord God of Truth, we pray Thee for all news- 
papers, that they may have courage to speak the 
truth, unmoved by financial interests or class or 
partisan spirit; speaking for all the people and to 
all the people, may they use their power for right- 
eousness through Him who came to bear witness to 
the truth, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Subserviency and Compromise 


OD’S WORD and that alone.” This is the 

warning which the trustees of Berkeley Divin- 
ity School of the Episcopal Church serve upon 
Dean William P. Ladd. He is a member of the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, which 
has for its object, according to the trustees’ report, 
“to invite for intercession those within our church 
who believe it is an essential part of the function of 


_ the church to make justice and love the controlling 


motive in all social conditions, and who as Chris- 
tians wish to promote all sound movements looking 
towards the democratization of industry, and the 
socialization of life.”’ 

The trustees in their investigation dismiss the 
charge that Socialism is taught, they render a bill 
of the cleanest, highest character for the Dean, and 
the students are with him, it is inferred, even to the 
last man. According to ‘their report, “We are of 
the opinion that there can be no objection to such 
a platform, as that of the League, so far as the ap- 
plication of the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is involved. Those principles hold the solu- 
tion of our social and industrial problems, if they 
could be freely and fully applied. In the present 
state of the public mind, and from the standpoint 


of the citizen of the world, we think it unwise for 


the members of the facultyof the Divinity School to 
associate themselves with this and organizations 
similar to them.” 

Surely nothing of candor is lacking in this posi- 


tion. . These Christian officials say the minister of 
God is right, but he must desist from such vital 


is questions : ue vex the “Deople of the world,” because 


kee 
ae 


ar 
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otherwise—is it possible ?—they will lose the money 
support of rich men. We thought such thitigs came 
so frankly only in story-books. 

If Dean Ladd were guilty of what the trustees 
call revolutionary teaching, we should not be sur- 
prised, but he is completely exonerated on that 
score by the trustees themselves. Moreover, the 
Church League is composed of many eminent men 
in the Church, including fifteen bishops, members of 
faculties in five Episcopal divinity schools, and 
hundreds of rectors and laymen throughout the de- 
nomination. As for the threat about money, nearly 
always to be found in such a situation, Dean Ladd 
says with Bishop Brewster, “Let it die,” if the 
school must live on “in the spirit of subserviency 
and compromise.” We follow the School’s future 
with confidence. The trustees are impossible. 


Stay in Germany 


BIT OF SOUND ADVICE is that of Prof. 

Franz Boas of Columbia University to a Ger- 
man scholar who says many of his colleagues and 
students would gladly come to this country to live 
and work. 

“The place for every German to-day who has 
education and character is in Germany,” says Pro- 
fessor Boas. “The intellectual life of mankind de- 
mands that you do not leave your country in the 
lurch in her hour of need. At home you can work 
for and with people of like mind with yourself. 
Here you would meet at present, and in all prob- 
ability for years to come, with a hostility which 
makes intellectual work impossible.” 

The new Germany will thrive by heeding these 
further words of Professor Boas :— 

“There was a time when every university student 
in Germany was quite willing to devote a year or 
so of his life to the army. Let him be just as will- 
ing at present to devote an equal amount of his 
time to industry. And in truth you should some- 
how introduce into your educational system a plan 
by which productive work such as farming and the 
trades could be given a place not merely in theory 
but in practice. A year or two spent at this kind 
of employment would not hurt German science and 
it would vastly improve Germany’s economic out- 
look. — 

“Do not think of coming to America, and don’t 
advise your students to come! Stay in Germany. 
If Germany is loaded down with debt so that it 
is impossible to further science as you would like, 
it is your duty to overcome these obstacles, and this 

can best be done in the way I have suggested— 
devote the time you formerly spent in the army i 
the farm and the factory.” 


Our neighbor Christian Work reminds us that in 
every session of the recent International Congrega- 
tional Council, with its four thousand delegates, the 
League of Nations was the great theme, coming out of 
all the various subjects as the one central necessity 
upon which the mind of man converges as upon the 
sun of his life. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


. 


ae PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN entered into 


a new phase on July 22, when Senator Warren 

G. Harding, the Republican nominee, in his 
speech of acceptance, defined the issues as he under- 
stands them and as they will be presented to the people 
in amplification of the platform adopted by the Chi- 
cago convention. On the absorbing subject of the 
League of Nations and the treaty of peace the Re- 
publican nominee made the following declarations: 
“T promise you formal and effective peace so quickly 
as a Republican Congress can pass its declaration for 
a Republican Executive to sign... . With a Senate 
advising, as the Constitution contemplates, I would 
hopefully propose a new relationship of the nations. 
to commit the moral forces of the world to peace and 
international justice.” The phrase employed by Sena- 
tor Harding, “We welcome the referendum to the 
American people on the preservation of America,” was 
universally accepted as an announcement of the pur- 
pose of the Republican party to contest vigorously the 
President’s programme for the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, including the League of Nations covenant, 
substantially as they came from Versailles. 
Democratic Nominee in Complete 
Harmony with the President 

On the eve of the ceremony of notification at Marion, 
Senator Harding’s home, it was announced by President 
Wilson and Governor Cox, the Democratic nominee, 
after a conference at the White House, that “complete 
harmony” existed between the two men, and Governor 
Cox added the declaration that he would exert himself 
to put in effect the views on the treaty of peace and 
the League of Nations that have been repeatedly de- 
fined by the President. This announcement by Goy- 
ernor Cox, in advance of the speech of acceptance 
which he is to deliver on August 7, seemed to carry 
the plain implication that the Democratic party would 
advocate, in-its appeal to the people, the policy of 
ratification and acceptance of international responsi- 
bilities which the President has urged since his return 
from the peace and the submission of the treaty to the 
Senate. 

Railroad Workers Accept Wage Increase 
of $600,000,000 “Under Protest” 

When the United States Railway Labor Board an- 
nounced its award of #600,000,000 for an increase in 
wages instead of the round billion demanded by the 
Brotherhoods, there were some fears at the beginning 
of last week that radical counsels would prevail among 
the unions and that a general or partial strike might 
be inaugurated in an attempt to obtain the larger 
amount. Consideration of all the questions involved, 
however, resulted before the end of the week in the 


announcements that the leaders of the great majority — 


of the Brotherhoods had either accepted the award 
unconditionally or would advise their followers to 
accept it under protest. Only a few of the more rad- 
ical among the leaders seemed disposed to subject the 
railroad systems and the country to the hazards of a 
strike; although there were indications of a purpose 
on the part of such extremist elements as the Chicago 
yardmen, who recently precipitated the “outlaw” 
strike, to resort to the extreme measure of a rejection 
of the award, to be followed by a cessation of work. 
Signs that Labor is Realizing 

the Necessity for Increased Production 


From various quarters came indications last week 
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that American labor is abandoning the policy of a 
fifty per cent. output per man which a few weeks ago 
was menacing the industrial system of the country 
with disastrous results, and which still seems to pre- 
vail in the building trades. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, in the replies to a questionnaire 
given out last week, brought out from many manu- 
facturers in various’ parts of the country the informa- 
tion that labor was increasing its product, which in 
some instances had been augmented thirty per cent. 
over the minimum recorded during the first twelve- 
month after the signing of the armistice. Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, announced before he sailed 
for Europe last week that his observation in the steel 
and iron industry showed a stimulation of individual 
productive effort. From Pittsburgh came the signifi- 
cant news that there is an undiminished demand for 
man-power in that centre, and that one corporation 
stood ready to take over all the twelve thousand men 
laid off by the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pitts- 
burgh. 
Republican Nominee Approves High Wages 
but Urges that Labor Earn Them 

In connection with the labor problems outstanding 
all over the country—and especially the problem pre- 
sented by a comparison of the workers’ wages with the 
amount of their output, Senator Harding’s definition 
of the attitude of the Republican party on that phase 
of our national life attracted widespread attention. 
Senator -Harding said in his speech of acceptance: 
I wish the higher wages to abide, on one explicit 
condition—that the wage-earner will give full return 
for the wages received. ...I am ready to acclaim 
the highest standard of pay, but I would be blind to 
the responsibilities that thark this fateful hour if I 
did not caution the wage-earners of America that 
mounting wages and decreased production can lead 
only to industrial and economic ruin.” An excep- 
tionally happy phrase employed by Senator Harding 
in his plea for increased production was, “Maximums, 
and not minimums, are the call of America.” 
Great Britain and France Pledge Aid 
to Poland as Reds Continue Advance 

Increasing evidence that it was beyond the power 
of the Polish armies to resist the advance of the Soviet 
forces elicited last week from Premier Millerand of 
France and Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain 
assurances that both Great Powers will furnish ma- 
terial aid to the Poles in their losing battle to save 
their country from invasion. M. Millerand denounced 
the Soviets’ rejection of Premier Lloyd George’s in- 
vitation to a parley for an armistice on the Polish 
front as “impertinent,” and pledged the aid of France 
to frustrate the military purposes of the Soviet ad- 
ministration against the Poles. Twenty-four hours 


‘later the British Prime Minister informed the House 


of Commons that the crushing of Poland would con- 


stitute the loss of the fruits of victory and pledged . 


his government to participate in the efforts by France 
to make the Polish defence effective. In the meanwhile, 


the Soviet armies were making progress which seemed — 


to foreshadow the early capture of Warsaw, made vul- 
nerable by the partial disintegration of the Polish 
left wing. 

Russia Evidently Determined 

to Pursue an Independent Policy 


In its reply to the invitation issued by Lloyd George 


for a cessation of hostilities against the Poles, to be 
followed by a conference in London to settle the ques- 


tions outstanding as between Russia and all the bor- 
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der states, M. Tchitcherine, Soviet Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, plainly indicated the intention of the Soviet 
government to pursue an independent policy and to deny 
to the Supreme Council and every individual Western 
European state the right to participate in settlements 
between Russia and her neighbors. Tchitcherine’s an- 
nouncement that Russia would deal directly with 
Poland only on condition that Poland applies for an 
armistice was followed July 23 by the news from War- 
saw that the Polish Government had sent such a pro- 
posal on its own account to Moscow. Simultaneously 
with the Soviet administration’s refusal to accede to 
British representations in behalf of Poland, news came 
from Asia Minor that a Russian force had seized the 
Armenian province of Karabagh and was prepared to 
advance through Armenia for the purpose of effecting 
a junction with Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his nation- 
alists, who are opposing the British-Greek force that 
is operating from the Sea of Marmora and fighting its 
way eastward toward the interior of Anatolia. This 
indication of an active interest in the settlement of the 
Turkish question—including the possession of Con- 
stantinople—added to the significance of the inde- 
pendent attitude which the Soviet government had 
assumed toward Great Britain on the Polish front. 
8.7. 


Brevities 


We are always reading about speeches that. “hold 
the people spellbound.” That is the trouble with them. 


Vice-President Marshall wishes it to be known that 
private life is welcome to him; what he longs for, in- 
deed, is to walk down the street and look the people in 
the eye “without wondering whether they are pointing 
with pride or viewing me with alarm.” And Charles 
E. Hughes tells the men at Colgate University: “The 
distinction of political office is a mockery to those who 
enjoy it. The halo is a little hot. There are times 
when you would like to take it off and rest your head.” 


From a far-away religious paper in India a man is 
quoted in the latest number, as follows: “It is as- 
sumed that labor is available only in connection with 
capital that nobody labors unless somebody else own- 
ing capital, somehow by the use of it, induces him to 
labor. Labor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labor and could not have 
existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves higher consideration. 
And inasmuch as most things have been produced by 
labor, it follows that all such things belong of right to 
those whose labor has produced them.” His name is 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Joseph Pennell persists, undaunted and unrelenting, 
in his fight for a decent countryside in this garish 
commercial age. Hear him: “I find the roads, the 
rural towns, the mountain sides and the hill slopes in 
the hands of the business man and the ‘ad’ man. 
Instead of six thousand beautiful cities, every one of 
them has become a vulgar horror. The ‘ads’ shriek 
by day and night to buy, eat, chew, smoke, and drink. 
in the most blatant, crude, vulgar fashion—the only 
way to appeal to the ignorant, illiterate savages who 
have overrun the country. One is advised by one sign 
to boost Jesus, flanked by a sign of malted milk. Pro- 
fanity and vulgarity could go no further.” 
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LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


A Fable 


To the Editor of THs CurisTiAN REGISTER :— 

The enclosed fable entitled “The Oracle,” written by 
William R. Ware, Harvard A.B. 1852, Professor of 
Architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and at Columbia University, was found since his 
death at the house where he long lived in Milton, Mass. 
It bears no date, but it is directly applicable to the 
state of mind which many people are exhibiting to-day. 


Nothing being known, all the people naturally 
had different opinions. But as nobody liked to be 
singular or-to be without countenance in his views, 
they consulted the Oracle. 

Then everybody was satisfied. 

For though they could not understand what it 
said, everybody was sure it meant just what he had 
himself been thinking, and since he now had the 
Oracle on his side, he didn’t care whether anybody 
else agreed with him or not. 

Moral: This Fable teaches that there is no Cer- 
titude without Revelation. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Asticou, ME. 


Full-time Religion 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wish to call attention to the difficulty which 
strangers have in summer in attending a Unitarian 
service in Boston. It is due, in part, to the entire 
closing of many of our churches during the summer, and 
also to lack of proper public information. 

I am a former resident of Boston, but now live in 
Missouri in a community where there is no Unitarian 
church. I arrived in Boston late in June, fully expect- © 
ing to avail myself of the privileges of the Unitarian 
Church. In THe CuristiaAn Reaister of that week the 
regular winter notices were advertised as usual, though 
some of.those churches advertised were closed. A visit 
to one of the closed churches meant it was too late to 
attend service elsewhere. On July 3, in the Boston 
Transcript, I noticed that one church in Boston was 
uniting with another, but as there was no notice of the 
latter in the Transcript I had to look in the Herald to 
find out anything about the service. I wished to attend 
communion, it being the first Sunday in the month, 
but according to the notices I saw, the only communion 
service in or around Boston was at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, too far for me to go. 

All winter I have been reading Tue Recistrer and 
have been much impressed by the news of the quickened 
life of the church, with its increasing activities, its 
deepening sense of power, its conviction of a message 
to give the world, and I returned to Boston with the 
sense of coming to the very heart, the home of Uni- 
tarianism. J was expecting to find life, but the church 
seemed dead, religion a thing to be practised in winter, 
but over which the soul might sleep in summer, and 
communion no longer a significant service. That is 
the impression I got. 

Is the regular morning service, indifferently adver- 
tised, sparingly attended in but few congregations, the 
utmost output to which Unitarians can bring them- 
selves during the summer months? Is the message 
we Unitarians would give the world to be of importance 
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for three-fourths of the year only? ‘The world is 
working on a full-time basis. Is it a message for the 
intellect, and not the soul? The intellect may rest from 
its activities, but the soul of man throbs unceasingly. 
And when we have determined the values of the 
message are we to make it so difficult to be obtained? 
Can we not make it vital enough so that we proclaim 
it throughout the year? Do we not, ourselves, need it 
enough spontaneously to seek its spiritual blessing con- 
tinuously? And, finally, can we not, by proper notices 
in all the papers, make it easy for strangers to join us 
at all times? 
MarGaret BUCKINGHAM GULICK. 
Ranpovtpn, N.H. 


Celebration of the Tercentenary 


Preliminary announcement of notable meetings to begin in 
October—The International Congress 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
Chairman of the Commission on the Celebration 

[om PLANS FOR THE MEETINGS to be held 

in Boston and Plymouth during the first week 

in October, 1920, in celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims and for the 
reorganization and revival of the work of the Inter- 
national Congress, are well developed. The complete 
programme will be ready for distribution in the 
churches when they open in September. It is very 
much to be hoped that ministers and members of our 
churches will plan to be in Boston during the week be- 
ginning October 3, to have part in these significant 
gatherings. Unitarians well remember the last meet- 
ing of the International Council, and while the diffi- 
culties and expense of transportation will prevent the 
attendance of so large a number of our European 
friends as honored us with their presence in 1907, yet 
there will be a significant representation. 

The meetings will begin on Sunday, October 3, and 
the opening service of the Congress will be held in 
Arlington Street Church on the evening of that day. 
The preacher is to be Rev. Christopher J. Street of 
Sheffield, England, one of the leading Unitarian min- 
isters of Great Britain. 

On Monday morning, October 4, a meeting will be 
held in Unity House, with addresses dealing with the 
message of the Pilgrim forefathers to the present age, 
to be given by Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, minister of 
the great Congregational church in Brighton, England, 
and by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers. In the afternoon 
there will be sectional meetings, one in King’s Chapel 
and the other at Unity House, in which the themes 
will be respectively “The Free Churches and the Tasks 
of Religious. Education,” “The Free Churches and the 
Tasks of Social Betterment.” In the evening there 
will be a service at Arlington Street Church conducted 
by Rev. Basil Martin of London, with two addresses: 
one on “The Pilgrim Character and its Place in Modern 
Life,” by Dr. Francis G. Peabody; the other on “The 
Pilgrim Spirit and its Inspiration for To-day,” by 
Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D. 

On Tuesday, October 5, there will be an excursion to 
Plymouth. At 10.30 in the morning, or on the arrival 
of the train, there will be a communion service in the 
First Parish Church (the church of Scrooby, Leyden, 
and the Mayflower), conducted by Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, and in the afternoon there will be brief ad- 
‘dresses in the First Church by visiting friends from 
England and Holland. The evening meeting will be 
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held in the Arlington Street Church, with addresses 
on the subject, “The Free Churches and the Tasks of © 
a Prophetic Era.” 

On Wednesday morning, October 6, a meeting at 
Unity House will be held under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, and will 
represent our interdenominational relationships. The 
representatives of the Congregational and Universal- 
ist Churches, the Hicksite Friends, the Reform Jews, 
and others will speak. The afternoon meeting will also 
probably be held in Unity House and will be under the 
auspices of the International Congress, dealing with 
the relations of the Free Churches with the Orient. 
The speakers are to be Rev. Clay MacCauley; D.D., 
who will have just returned from his long and honor- 
able sojourn in Japan; Principal H. C. Maitra of Cal- 
cutta, who is a member of our International Commit- 
tee; and Professor B. D. Jayatilaka of Ceylon. The 
evening meeting will be held at Unity House under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Mr. 
Charles H. Strong presiding. Addresses will be made 
by visiting laymen and other friends, and a remarkable 
programme is being constructed for that evening. 

Thursday, October 7, will be given entirely to inter- 
national aspects. The morning meeting will be under 
the auspices of the International Committee of The 
Alliance, and among the speakers will be Madame 
Loyson of Paris, Mrs. W. Blake Odgers of London, 
Miss M. B. Westenholz of Copenhagen, Miss E. Rosa- 
lind Lee and Miss Hargrove of England, and several 
Americans. At the afternoon meeting it is expected 
that the business of reorganizing the International 
Congress can be effected, and that Rev. Basil Martin 
of London will speak for the English Unitarians, Pro- 
fessor Eerdmans of Leyden for the churches of the 
Netherlands, and that Rey. Sydney B. Snow will report 
upon his experiences and observations among the 
Unitarians in Hungary. The evening meeting will 
probably be held in Symphony Hall, with addresses by 
speakers of international reputation about the cause 
of international justice and good-will. The general . 
theme will be, “What can an Awakened Church do to 
Extend the Rule of Righteousness over the Nations?” 

These preparations promise a series of very im- 
portant meetings and should draw a large attendance. 
Visitors from a distance should make their reserva- 
tions at hotels well in advance. 
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fe take the following from the Christian Century. 
Why must we say it sounds true? “Recently the 
president of a charity organization proposed that the 
wage and working conditions of all the women on its 
dependent list be investigated. He argued that since 
many of them were earning small wages it might well 
be that they were being taken advantage of and that 
it was not meet for the society to be helping those who 
could earn more—that indeed it was contributing to 
those who profited by their labor. He contended that 
means should be found to increase the income of these 
dependents and thus both save the society’s money and 
increase the self-réspect of those who were aided. The 
proposal did not meet with the approval of the mem- 
bers of the charity board. It met with many ‘ums’ 
and ‘ahs,’ but with no affirmative votes though not a 
single vote was cast against it. Even teachers and 
ministers were silent, some of whom teach and preach 


general social principles with a ringing fervor. All 


were willing to champion the generalities, none to in- 
vestigate the realities.” Wo 1 tral 
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_ Reading does not serve the same purpose. 
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“What isa Humanist? This Will Tell You 


An interview with a pre-eminent believer, who quietly and 


emphatically disagrees with some cherished 
doctrines, and says why 


SIDNEY 8. ROBINS 

Roy Wood Sellars, Associate Professor of Philosophy . 
at the University of Michigan, besides being a man 
whose straight thinking has an unusual appeal to the 
more thoughtful class of university students with 
whom he is in daily contact, is becoming a factor in 
American life through his books. His first book, 
“Oritical Realism,” was a distinctly philosophical ven- 
ture, whose title indicates its general leaning. In 1916 
he published “The Next Step in Democracy,” a book 
now widely known in some parts of the country and at 
present being translated inte Japanese. After that 
came from him a work on logic which within three 
months was adopted by sixty colleges and universities 
as a text-book. In 1918 he produced “The Next Step in 
Religion,” a vital and challenging expression which has 
made appeal in this country and abroad. Of this book, 
James G. Huneker said that with two novels it made 
the three books of the year he had enjoyed most, the 
novels being Joseph Conrad’s “The Arrow of Gold” and 
Henri Barbusse’s “L’ Enfer.” 


T THE REQUEST of Tum CuristiAn Recister I 
aN invited Professor Sellars to give the readers 
an interview. It was not altogether an easy 
task. Not being a professional interviewer, it was 
difficult, I found, to lay aside my own ideas and enter 
into another man’s point of view. I have had my re- 
ward in the successful effort to get an intellectual bath. 
I heartily 
commend a similar undertaking to brother ministers 
who want to get away from their authoritative pulpit 
manner. 

Naturally I asked Professor Sellars to tell me in 
a few words what is to be “the next step in religion.” 
His answer was that religion must move in the direc- 
tion of “humanism.” He interprets this as follows: 
“Humanism means on the negative side the abandon- 
ment of those hopes, sanctions, and tendencies that 
are intertwined with supernaturalism ; and on the pos- 
itive side an increasingly clear insight into the possi- 
bilities of human happiness and achievements, and a 
nourishing of those sentiments and loyalties which 
alone can make this insight effective.” 


What “hopes,” I inquired, must religion give up?. 


Professor Sellars was first general and then specific. 
He said the church must give up the idea that it can 
teach final truth on any subject. He illustrated by 
referring to the hope of immortality. In its creedal 
form, which based immortality upon the resurrection, 
this hope must be definitely set aside. And the hope 
itself, in the familiar sense, must cease to be a part 
of the fundamental platform of religion. It must re- 
tire from the foreground into the background of re- 
ligious thought and be content to become a “specu- 
lative point.” In the past, undue emphasis has been 
given to the question of personal survival, which is a 
less important question than men have imagined. 
When it is discussed in the future it must be discussed 
freely, not as a sacred tenet, but as a more or less 
secondary question. The development of the positive 
humanistic interest and trend in religion will itself 
naturally take care of this, as it will relegate many 
other things that have been in the foreground of the 
religious consciousness into the background. 

This matter of new backgrounds and foregrounds 
came out even more emphatically in what was said 


~ about “God.” 


“The belief in God,” he declared, “must not be a 
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creedal element, and atheism must cease to be a term 
of reproach. The existence of God is a distinctly specu- 
lative problem. It should not affect the fellowship of 
members in a church. If emphasis is swung to the hu- 
manistie side, the question of the existence of God will 
naturally drop into the list of maybe’s. On the other 
hand dogmatic atheism is just as much out of place 
in the coming humanistic religion. Men should be 
able to discuss these speculative questions without af- 
fecting their religious fellowship. The essential thing, 
the positive ground of religious unity, is our loyalty 
to ideals of character, of social responsibility, of co- 
operation.” 

Professor Sellars’s view of Jesus fits in with his gen- 
eral conception. He takes the ground that the Jesus 
of the Gospels is “a creation of the religious and ethi- 


A BRILLIANT MIND HOLDING BOLD OPINIONS 


Neither the existence of God nor the denial of God is the 

basis of true religion, according to Professor Sellars. “The 

essential thing,’ he says, “is our loyalty to ideals of char- 
acter, social responsibility, co-operation.” 


cal spirit of the times in which he lived,—at their best.” 
He said, “You know, scholars are uncertain whether 
he really lived!” At any rate, much of his teaching 
was not new, and the ages since have idealized him 
and put their own interpretation upon him. In the 
mass of Jesus’ teachings also there is much that is 
negative and “world-fleeing.” Here again, in the figure 
of Jesus, there is no authority, and only .a qualified 
leadership, for the new humanistic religion. 

When it comes to the practical function of the 
church to-day, Professor Sellars indicated clearly that 
he is not one of that minority who are blind and deaf 
to the almost universal appeal of that for which the 
common name is “worship.” In his own language, he 
recognized an “esthetic” element in public worship, 
and shared the feeling that Protestant worship on the 
whole has been too barren and unappealing. His opin- 
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ion was, “The new religion must develop a ritual of 
its own, or a certain orderliness and beauty of its 
own.” Unitarians in particular, in their struggle 
against obscurantism in theology, have often yielded 
to the temptation of over-intellectualism. There is 
something in the common charge of “rationalism” that 
is made against them. That is to say, they have made 
a too distinctly intellectual appeal. The two elements 
to be added to intellect are the esthetic and the social. 
The zsthetic is important; the social is even more so. 
There must be an added stress upon social problems 
and education for social life. Worship should pass 
into action and not end in itself. “A church should 


A Little Tavern 


ALEXANDER PETOFI 
Hungary’s National Poet 
Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell 


Where the village ends, a little tavern 
Stands beside the Szamos, flowing clear. 
It could see its image‘in the water, 
Only that the night is drawing near. 


Night is falling, with its dim gray shadows, 
All the world is growing hushed and still. 
By the shore the ferry-boat is resting; 
Darkness fills it, silent, mute and chill. 


But the inn is noisy, and the player 

Smites the cimbalon with might and main, 
And the lads so lustily are shouting 

That the windows quake in every pane. 


“O my hostess, golden flower of women! 
Bring me your best wine that brightest flows. 
Let it be as ancient as my grandsire, 

And as ardent as my youthful rose! 


“Play up, gypsy,* play up louder, better! 
I am in the mood to dance to-day. 

Madly now I dance away my money, 
Madly now I dance my soul away!” 


Somebody comes knocking at the window: ‘i 
“Don’t make such a noise! More quiet keep. 

’Tis his lordship sends this message to you; 

He has gone to bed and wants to sleep.” 


“Oh, I say, the devil take his lordship! 

You may follow too, the selfsame way. 
Never heed him, gypsy, keep on playing, 

Even if I sell my shirt to pay!” 


“Lads, God bless you!”—Somebody comes tapping 
Once again before the hour takes flight— 
“Please amuse yourselves a bit more softly; 

My poor mother is not well to-night.” 


No one answers, but they drain their glasses, 
And they bid the music cease to play; 

And, as quickly as their wine is finished, 
All the lads are on their homeward way. 


* In Hungary the gypsies are the musicians of the people. 


be connected, so far as possible, with some social move- 
ment or movements to give it practice and effect.” 

On the place of preaching in modern society, Profes- 
sor Sellars took the ground that the old ideal of 
preaching was undermined by the fall of the Bible as 
the inspired word of God which the preacher was to 
expound and interpret. The pulpit to-day has no spe- 
cial body of truths to teach. “The function of the 
preacher to-day, I suppose, is to lead the thought of the 
congregation along lines that are helpful to them. The 
attitude of the preacher should be that of ‘Come, let 
us talk this over together.’ He should not talk at peo- 
ple from above. People think about their business 
occupations during the week, and some of them have 
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neither the time nor the stimulus to think much about 
deeper problems. It is good for them, once a week, 
to have their attention turned to some subject of real 
importance. In the church there should be opportuni- 
ties of open discussion, and a church should be willing 
to discuss anything freely, and to look on all sides of 
every question.” ; 

I mentioned Mr. Babson’s idea of pulpit specialists 
who should go around on a circuit, one speaking on 
“immortality,” another on “repentance” or “forgive- 
ness of sins.” Professor Sellars’s comment was: “But, 
don’t you see, that presupposes that ministers are able 
to give final statements. They can’t give a final state- 
ment about anything. They deal with men and with 
principles. They try to get people to take the right 
attitude and to put themselves in the way of more 
light.” In other words, we don’t need specialists; we 
need men of human appeal and leadership. 

The effect of the war upon religion, Professor Sellars 
thought had been overestimated. “The war has not 
affected us as much as some people think. People have 
been excited, questions have been raised, and ideas 
spread among classes not previously open to them; 
but there is little that is new in idea, and important 
developments are questions of growth. Spiritualism 
had a temporary boom during the war, because it satis- 
fied a temporary need. But the important issues take 
time.” 

In commenting on the recent utterance of the Uni- 
tarian General Conference on the social questions of 
the day, Professor Sellars gave a commendation of the 
utterance as an utterance, and a declaration that the 
churches can have a considerable influence by keeping 
these problems before the people. The democratizing 
of business and of religion he considered parts of the 
same movement. 

Professor Sellars was present at the recent Western 
Unitarian Conference in Minneapolis. He represented 
the church in Ann Arbor. “What struck me at once 
about the Western Conference was. the number of 
young ministers,” he said. “They were young in spirit, 
too, both in religion and in sociology. They had their 
right and left wings, of course, but there was a spirit 
of friendliness and a willingness to discuss things. The 
mystic and the man of naturalistic outlook could talk 
in a friendly way and get along together.” Such 
spirit, rather than any theology or personal disciple- 
ship, is what is needed in building the church of the 
future. So I interpreted his praise. 

This is the gospel of a young ‘man, a representative 
man in certain fields, a man with a following. It may 
be the gospel of the future or it may not. I suspect 
it indicates the need of a franker reckoning on some 
sides. One thing I know: it is one of the present-day 
points of view of which we need to take reckoning. Its 
essential point, namely, the removal of emphasis from 
faith in God, or in anything in the field of what it 
regards as “speculative questions,” or in the leadership 
of Jesus, to certain loyalties of character and _ be- 
havior, is perhaps not inconsistent with the ancient 
Unitarian belief in the supremacy of “character” in 
religion. And yet in the degree in which it relegates 
matters of faith, in the sense of faith indicated here, 
it is a modern and distinct point of view. With that 
point of view we have not the familiarity which is re- 
quired to speak intelligently. 

This is one of the times I have felt myself commis- 
sioned not to criticise in detail, but to report. Profes- 
sor Sellars showed me some of the building material 


we are working with in trying to build the church of 
the future. 
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From Herded Box Cars to Suites de Luxe 


Without water or rations, doughboys, in a grouch, find next 
morning a Paradise filled with good things, in 
the famous leave areas of the A. E. F. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HE EXHILARATION which prevailed in the 
| army with the coming of peace was shortly suc- 
ceeded by a restless desire to know what divisions 
were to be selected for an advance into Germany. 
Almost without exception, the men hoped that orders 
would be issued for their 
division to return to the 
port of embarkation. 
They had had enough of 
foreign travel,—in fact 
they were homesick; and 
the little crossroads vil- 
lage in Indiana and the 
ancestral farm up in Maine 
looked better to them than 
historic German _ cities 
and Rhine castles. 

For a while the situa- 
tion remained uncertain. 
Then eleven divisions were 
organized into the third 
army and ordered to oc- 
cupy German territory, 
with Coblenz as headquar- 
ters. American troops en- 
tered Luxemburg nine 
days after the armistice 
was signed, and the Co- 
blenz bridgehead passed 

_under American control, 
December 8, 1918. March- 
ing in the van of the Army 
of Occupation was the first 
division. This division had 
been the first to go into 
the trenches. October 23, 
1917, it went in with the 
French to the northwest 
of Toul, and that night the 
first American shot was 
fired into the German lines. 
The division suffered 5,248 
casualties, and had over 
one hundred per cent. re- 
placements. When _ it 
reached the Rhine and 
was about crossing the 
bridge into the Coblenz 
area, the officers, by way 
of paying a tribute to the men, stood aside and al- 
lowed them to step first on German soil. 

An army is organized for fighting purposes. When 
hostilities cease, the problem of keeping the soldiers 
occupied assumes a serious aspect. How can those 
hundreds of thousands of men be kept in restraint and 
at the same time remain normal and satisfied? With 
a sigh of relief the commanding general handed the 
problem over to the Y. M. C. A. The Association ac- 

cepted it as it had accepted a dozen other tough jobs 
no one else wanted. 

Now the troops in France and Germany, in partic- 

‘ular, following the armistice, required an immense 
hotel and café service. This was true whether the men 


in Germany: 
architecture in Europe. 
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RISING OUT OF A FEUDAL YESTERDAY 


Burg Eltz, in the Moselle country, was one of the show-places 
It is among the finest types of medieval castle 
The setting is perfect. 
artistic arrangement of windows, turrets, pinnacles, and chim- 
The building of the castle began in the twelfth century. 
It was completed in the sixteenth century. 
produced by this castle, seated far up on a lofty rock, with 
the background of green forest. 
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were on duty or on leave. The Y. M. C. A. had the 
largest system of hotels, clubs, and cafés ever put into 
operation on the Continent, and perhaps in the world. 
In Paris alone the Association operated ten hotels with 
a capacity of over a thousand beds. In other French 
cities it controlled between forty and fifty more. For 
the convenience of the Army of Occupation there were 
twenty others. In addition the same organization ran 
hundreds of clubs, cafés, and reading-rooms. The 
charges at all these places were sufficient only to cover 
the cost of operation. In Brest an efficient chain of 
hotels, restaurants, recreation centres, canteens, swim- 
ming-pools, and even barber and tailor shops were 
established, with prices 
somewhat under similar 
costs in the United States. 

The story of the way the 
Y. M. C. A. handled the 
recreation problem is full 
of thrills for people who 
know what the job meant. 
Shortly after the Ameri- 
cans became established in 
France, steps were taken 
to provide suitable leave- 
areas, for, unlike the 
French and English sol- 
diers, the Americans could 
not return home for their 
leave of absence. The op- 
eration of these areas 
while the war was in prog- 
ress was a relatively sim- 
ple matter, because only a 
few men at a time were 
allowed away from their 
unit. . With the coming of 
peace the question of leave 
became instantly promi- 
nent. General Headquar- 
ters believed that all the 
men deserved and should 
have a specified amount of 
leave, and the sooner they 
could have it, the better. 

An eye-witness has given 
THe Recister a descrip- 
tion of the arrival of the 
first permissionaires at 
Aix-les-Bains. This world- 
famous playground was 
taken over by the Y. M. 
C. A. and was opened Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, with F. S. 
Edmunds as_ divisional 
secretary and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., as 
head of the women’s department. Under the direction 
of these two, forty workers with carefully defined - 
duties were assembled. Ten thousand circulars of 
Aix-les-Bains had previously been prepared and dis- 
tributed among the camps. The men, however, had 
practically no idea of the place to which they were 
going. Early on the morning of February 15, 1918, a 
group of men who had been selected for leave were 
ordered out of the trenches. All day they marched. 
At nightfall the tired detachment reached a railhead 
and were herded into comfortless box cars without 
water or rations. For twenty-four hours the troop 
train crawled and lurched along, bringing up finally at 
the Aix station. Well, those men, dirty with trench 
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mud, weary and disgusted generally, tumbled out of 
the cars, grumbling, and cursing the authorities who 
had sent them off on that wild journey. 

To their amazement the soldiers found a number of 
smiling American women waiting for them on the plat- 
form with cocoa and tobacco for distribution. They 
found a full military band ready to escort them to 
their hotel. The men had understood that they were 
to live in barracks, eat army chow, and be their own 
cooks and kitchen police. They were somewhat sur- 
prised when the procession stopped in front of one of 


DOUGHBOYS ALL SET FOR A SIGHT-SEEING TRIP 


These fellows have just come from the trenches, at the invita- 

tion of the “Y,”’ and are going to see the high spots of the 

most beautiful and romantic city in the world. One of the 

many remarkable features for the entertainment of the gallant 
and handsome youth of America. 


the finest hotels in Europe and they were told they 
were to be quartered there. In honor of their arrival 
the entire town took a holiday; and in the evening, 
with the men from the trenches as guests, the great 
casino was opened with appropriate ceremonies. 

Here is a description of one of them: “If you were 
a tired doughboy fed up on wooden benches and red 
triangles, red cheeks and stubby-toed shoes; if you had 
eaten army chow for nine months, and had not heard 
from your family for six; if your orders home had been 
cancelled three times,—do you think anything in the 
world would cheer youup? It seems as though prussic 
acid was the only remedy. But it was not; it is a 
home made for doughboys, where they can come and 
read Emerson or the Saturday Evening Post, play 
Bach or ‘Oh Lady, Lady,’ write verses or take a tub, 
as the mood prompts them.” 

After the men had arrived at the leave-area, it was 
necessary to keep them busy. Extensive athletic pro- 
grammes were arranged for which a complete equip- 
ment of athletic material was provided. The report of 
the athletic department of the Y. M. C. A. for February, 
1919, showed six and one-half million participants 
and nearly five million spectators. This report in- 
cluded athletic activities throughout the A. E. F. Be- 
sides theatricals, parties, and moving pictures, daily 
excursions were organized to places of interest in the 
vicinity of the leave-area. To mention one instance— 
the trips in the Paris zone. By May, 1919, between 
forty and fifty thousand men were being enrolled every 
month for these tours. No expense was connected with 
them, and the men who conducted them were thor- 
oughly informed. Many a member of the A. E. F. has 
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the Association to thank for the vivid knowledge of 
Paris and its environs he carried home with him. A 
large number of letters in the possession of the chief 
secretary are evidence that the men appreciated the 
privilege. 
Suppose a doughboy who had heard of the famou 
Catacombs of Paris concluded that he wanted to see 
them. All he had to do was to join the party which on 
a certain date was to visit the place. In brief he would 
learn something like the following: The spiral stair- 
way by which he descended into the Catacombs has 
ninety steps and was built in 1799. Near the foot of 
the stairway is the Issoire Tomb, so called because the 
notorious brigand Issoire once had his headquarters 
there, and after his capture and execution was brought 
there to be buried. In 1780 the inhabitants of Paris 
asked that all cemeteries be done away. The request 
was allowed, and the bones were conveyed to the Cata- 
combs, which contain, so it is estimated, the remains 
of six million persons. The Catacombs consist of a 
series of crypts, each with its history: the Crypt de 
Sacellum, the Crypt of the Sepulchral Lamp, the Crypt 
de Lacrymatoire. Many notables are buried here, in- 
cluding the victims of the great Revolution. In 1867, 
Prince Oscar of Sweden visited the place, and a brass 
plate commemorates his visit. The plate contains an 
inscription that typifies the rather grewsome vaults :— 
“Toute vie a sa mort.” (Every life has its death.) 
“Toute mort a sa vie.” (Every death has its life.) 
Similar care was taken to describe the Louvre, 
Napoleon’s Tomb, Versailles, Fontainebleau, not to 
overlook those wonderful Paris sewers whose length 
totals one thousand miles, the Seine, and other places. 
Suppose the tour was in Germany in the Moselle 
country. The soldier would be taken out to see one of 
the best-preserved and most beautiful castles in Europe, 
Burg Eltz, a picture of which accompanies this article. 
Burg Eltz has a striking location on a lofty rock, where 
its magnificent proportions, its pinnacles, battlemented 
turrets, and grim, compelling outlines show to the best 
advantage. Observe the hexagonal turrets with their 
sloping flaring roofs and tiny windows. The medieval 


THE WHITE CLAY OF FORT POMPELLE 


From the approaching highway it looked like snow, but the 
soldiers knew it in the rainy season for a sticky battleground 
which made the holding of it, as a defence of Rheims near by, 
from 1914 on, one of the terrific difficulties of the war. The fort 
proper was at the last hardly more than a tangle of trenches. 


castle was invariably striking with reference to ex- 
terior and invariably barren and gloomy with reference 
to interior. Eltz was building from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and completed in the sixteenth. It has stirring 
historical associations. The castle would have been 
destroyed in the devastating wars of Louis XIV. had 
not Count Friedrich Emmerich von Eltz, who was 
serving in the French Army, persuaded Field Marshal 
Boufflers to spare the grand old monument. 

Eltz was the scene of many a fatal brawl and out- 
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rage. Tradition says that the castle is haunted by the 
ghosts of both murdered and murderer. And when 
storms sweep down through the passes of the Moselle, 
howls not of earth issue from sealed-up tombs in the 
castle walls. 

Strange as it may seem, the most popular tours 
were those to the various battlefields. November 11, 
1918, found a great many men who were disappointed 
because they had “been unable to share in the fighting. 
In order that these men might at least have the satis- 
faction of seeing the places where their comrades had 
fought, the Y. M. ©. A. conducted daily excursions to 
Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, and Rheims. 

The service rendered through clubs, leave-areas, and 
sight-seeing meant more than may appear at first 
thought. It helped the army authorities over that 
trying period following the fighting. It kept the sol- 
diers normal and satisfied, and enabled them to pass 
the time pleasantly and profitably before orders came 
for a return to the coast and the ports of embarkation. 
When the war ended, the United States had 2,200,000 

~men in France and England. It was a gigantic army 
with its job finished and nothing to do. What could 
be done to make this inactive life tolerable and en- 
durable was done and done well by the Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations. 

In another following article I shall describe the 
American University, that vast institution organized 
by command of General Pershing for the education of 
the men obliged to remain in England, France, and 
Germany. 


THE PUUPtT | 


The Disputed Inheritance 


A discourse for these times, answering the question, Do we 
wish to live in a state where men act as 
brothers or as pirates? 


REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


“And one of the company said unto him, Master, speak to 
my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. And he 
said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider over 
you? And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.”—Luke xii. 13-15. 


aggrieved brother must have seemed to the latter 

a rather harsh and unsympathetic act. Here was 
a teacher of religion and morals who declined to set 
- right what the complainant doubtless considered a per- 
fectly clear case of injustice. Instead of rebuking the 
wrongdoer, or even suggesting to the two brothers 
some amicable division of the property which had been 
their father’s, Jesus disclaims any responsibility and 
uses this request for a fair share of the goods as a 
text for a warning against covetousness. Most of 
us, under such circumstances, would have felt rather 
dissatisfied. And yet the attitude of Jesus in regard 
to this particular case seems to have been character- 
istic. He was little concerned to prescribe the conduct 
of individuals in specific instances. His method rather 
was to point out the underlying ethical or religious 
principle which the particular case exemplified. He 
seems to have felt that if he could only persuade his 
hearers to accept the principle of right conduct which 
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a given case involved, the application would take care 
of itself. In this incident of the disputed inheritance, 
for example, it really was not his business to act as 
judge or divider. The aggrieved brother could take 
his case before the elders of the city for judgment, but 
Jesus had no jurisdiction in the case to carry his de- 
cision into effect if it should fail to satisfy either of 
the disputing brothers; he could not spend his time 
on the endless details of petty disputes; his mission 
in life was not to arbitrate such quarrels, but rather so 
to enlighten the minds and purify the hearts of men 
as to do away with the evil roots from which spring 
greed, sensuality, injustice, cruelty. Therefore, in- 
stead of telling the quarrelling brothers, “Thus and 
thus you shall divide the inheritance,” he says, “Beware 
of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

Now this story has been used again and again to 
illustrate the attitude of the Christian Church, es- 
pecially in our own day with regard to industrial dis- 
putes. On the one hand there are many who criticise 
the Church for not avowedly taking sides with one or 
the other parties in the great strikes which are the 
battles of our industrial warfare. On the other hand 
are many who are bitter against the Church when it 
does seem to lean to the right or to the left. Some- 
times the concern of the Church for the poor and the 
oppressed is viewed with suspicion and dislike by per- 
sons well content to maintain unchanged the present 
social order. Such men and women forget that it is 
just these classes who have always had an especial 
claim upon the Church; that the Bible is itself from 
cover to cover an outpouring of the spirit of protest 
against every form of wrong. It is related that the 
ill-famed Neapolitan monarch nicknamed “King 
Bomba,” returning on one occasion from a service 
at which he had heard the “Magnificat” sung, com- 
mented upon the verses :— 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat: and hath ex- 
alted the humble and meek. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things: and the rich he 
hath sent empty away. 
“Tt is well,” said the monarch, meditatively,—‘“it is 
well that the Church sings those words in Latin, for 
it would be dangerous to permit the common people to 
understand them.” The Bible is dangerous to tyranny 
of every form, since no people can read it without 
becoming imbued with the love of freedom, of truth, 
and of justice. Again and again in Christian history 
brave ecclesiastics have stood like strong towers in 
defence of the liberties of the people, sometimes wield- 
ing the weapons of interdict and excommunication, 
sometimes, like Cardinal Mercier, armed only with the 
power of righteousness. 

In our own day, however, the Church is far more 
commonly accused of a reactionary conservatism, of 
siding with the rich and powerful against the men of 
labor, of being a corrupt and cowardly tool for the 
oppression of the unprivileged and needy. The Church, 
we are told, is no longer the friend of the poor, but 
the hireling of the rich. If it were not so the Church 
would always side with the laboring man who is strik- 
ing for his rights. The Church, it is said, is primarily 
interested in enriching itself, and in making itself se- 
cure in its possessions. If it were not so, the pulpit 
would denounce the present social order as a compact 
with hell and a covenant with death. In some such 
terms many an eager partisan, moved by an ardent and 
sometimes undiscriminating sympathy, has reproached 


the Christian Church for declining to take sides with 


labor as against capital. For in the modern world we 
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are now confronted with what is essentially a quarrel 
over a disputed inheritance of stupendous size. — 

“Master,” say such partisans of labor, “bid my 
brother divide the inheritance with me,”—and they 
feel that the question is so clearly one of justice and 
right that the Church cannot refuse to act as judge 
and divider without forfeiting its claim to moral and 
spiritual leadership. 

Here, for example, is labor on a strike for shorter 


hours, for wages which will make possible a decent’ 


plane of living, for more wholesome conditions of 
work, for the right to choose whomsoever they will 
to bargain for them. Now it is undoubtedly true that 
conditions of labor are often bad, that wages have been 
too low, that democracy tends more and more to give 
the worker an increasing share of responsibility for 
the business in which he is employed. And the Church 
cannot avert its face from such questions, or pretend 
to ignore them, for they do affect the moral and spirit- 
ual life of the community. As a matter of fact, the 
churches do, both in pulpit and in pew, feel deeply 
the need of a just and fair solution of the industrial 
questions of the day. But the Church finds itself in 
the position of Jesus when confronted by the defrauded 
brother. Jesus could not take the time from his min- 
istry to hear the whole dispute; he lacked the informa- 
tion necessary to make a fair division; he had no juris- 
diction in the case to give authority to his decision, 
were either brother dissatisfied with it. Now precisely 
the same. thing is true of the Church to-day. To say 
what is a fair division of the vast inheritance of mod- 
ern civilization, to assign shares to the contending 
parties, calls for an expert knowledge of economics and 
industrial conditions which very few men possess, and 
regarding the details of which no minister is compe- 
tent to speak. Even if the Church held men who knew 
enough, the solution of the innumerable disputes would 
turn the Church from its legitimate mission into a 
huge court of arbitration. And finally, were any such 
development conceivable, the Church would still lack 
authority to enforce its decision; for it may be taken 
as perfectly certain that no decision as to the division 
of the heritage will ever be entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned, so long as the spirit of covetousness pre- 
vails. And so we are inevitably thrown back to the 
answer of Jesus: “Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? ... Take heed, and beware of covetousness, 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” The Church cannot 
take sides; but one thing it can do, one thing it can 
provide or at least help to teach, and that is a spirit 
of give and take, a generous spirit which shall tend 
’ to eliminate covetousness, which shall transform all 
work by uplifting it to the ideal of a service for man- 
kind. 
K 


For do not all our industrial disputes find their 
roots in that.same spirit of covetousness which Jesus 
uncovered in the hearts of his hearers? Is there not 
always covetousness on one side or the other, or on 
both sides? Labor often has its just claims, its griev- 
ances and wrongs to be righted. But not every claim 
of labor is justified. Often it is concerned not with the 
welfare of the community, but with its own advantage. 
The question as to whether a given strike shall be called 
is often determined more by the strategy of the moment 
than by the justice of the cause. 

With increasing power the policy of labor seems 
increasingly to be that of charging “all the traffic will 
bear.” The immediate advantage of a group or class 
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is sought, regardless of the effect upon the public. 
The logic of this attitude leads toward the seizure of 
all the means of production, when strength to do so 
has been gained, on the theory that the workers pro- 
duce all the wealth and should control all the ma- 
chinery. ~ 

i 


But who taught labor this attitude of aggressive 
self-seeking? From whom did the labor unions learn 
the trick of charging all the traffic would bear? Was 
it not a railroad president of a half-century ago who, 
when asked if he thought a certain policy was in the 
public interest, replied, “The public be damned!”? 
After all, have not the members of the little group of 
great capitalists who in the past generation sought 
to control a great part of the wealth of the country 
been, on the whole, the most keenly “class-conscious” 
group in the land, except the most radical agitators? 
In the present attitude of organized labor we have 
but a reflection of the covetous face and figure of 
capitalism for the last fifty years. It is a case of like 
master, like man. The good and the evil of the one 
are to be found in about equal proportions in the other 
also. When a man puts on a white collar he does not 
thereby become one whit more covetous than when 
he wore a blue shirt. The man who is covetous in 
overalls will probably be covetous when he has made 
a fortune. The man of magnanimous spirit and gener- 
ous heart is of the same heart and spirit whether he 
be employer or employee, whether he sit at a director’s 
desk or at a mechanic’s bench. No person with any 
real knowledge of the world of men can discriminate 
between the capitalist and the wage-earner on the 
ground that all the virtue of our social order is with 
one and all the iniquity with the other, for the truth 
is that in our démocracy the so-called classes are in 
a constant state of flux, merging into one another, and 
all are composed of very similar human material. 
How, then, can the Church rise up in wholesale con- 
demnation of one of these quarrelling brothers or grant 
an unqualified approval of the other? Who made her. 
a judge or a divider over them? There is a story told 
of Henry George, when he was a candidate for the 
mayoralty of New York, which illustrates the posi- 
tion of the Church. Ata great meeting of workingmen 
in Carnegie Hall he was introduced as “the poor man’s 
friend.” He rose and horrified the politicians who 
were backing him by beginning: “I am not the poor 
man’s friend. I am not the rich man’s friend. I am 
the friend of every man, whether he be rich or poor.” 
At that the meeting broke into loud applause. Now it 
is not the place of the Church to be the friend of any 
particular group in the social order to the exclusion 
of any other group, to support one platform or pro- 
gramme as against every other programme. Its mis- 
sion is to be the friend of all men of whatever station 
or degree; to support and maintain every good en- 
deavor, from whatever source it comes; to condemn 
covetousness and wrongdoing, whosoever may be guilty. 
Its part is not that of judge or divider, still less that 
of partisan or advocate. Rather it must strive steadily 
to create a new spirit in the hearts of all sorts and 
conditions of men, through which covetousness shall 


‘be set aside, and men come to regard themselves as 


brethren working for the common good of all. 

There is a fundamental fallacy underlying many of 
the theories which are advanced nowadays for the re- 
organization of society. These theories assume that 
by some rearrangement of the social order, by a redis- 
tribution of wealth, by securing control for this or 
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that group, the problems of life will be solved. It is 
true that some of the evils of our time can be reme- 
died by social action, by wise legislation, or by the 
weight of public opinion; and it is essential that men 
of good-will should aid in the advancement of -every 
movement for. the establishment of a larger measure 
of justice and equity and peace on earth. But we are 
doomed to a bitter disappointment if we fail to recog- 
nize that the roots of every evil affecting our indus- 
trial life go far too deep to be abolished merely by a 
reorganization of the social order. For the malad- 
justments of which men complain in nearly every case 
have their roots in human thoughtlessness, or stupidity, 
or greed, or arrogance, or malice, and these base quali- 
ties of the human heart have existed under every form 
of government which the world has ever known and 
will indubitably strain and warp the most perfect so- 
cial machinery which can be devised. 

No new social order will have the miraculous power 
of exorcising them; no laws can ever do more than 
seek to make wicked practices increasingly difficult 
or unprofitable, and endeavor to protect and encourage 
the growth of virtue and righteousness. The extirpa- 
tion of greed and extortion, of injustice and shame, lies 
beyond the power of any legislature, of any kind of 
government, for it can come only with a change in the 
hearts of men, as the successive generations are very 
slowly lifted into light and love. Indeed, you cannot 
secure even the legislation to remedy those abuses 
which are open sores on the body politic until you have 
won the dominant opinion of the community to your 


support. You cannot convert society as a whole until 


you have first converted a great number of individual 
lives. _ 
<y 


To work that conversion is the mission of the Church, 
and it is the first and most fundamental part of any 
programme for the betterment of the world. Those 
who are deeply concerned that the Christian Church 
shall play its rightful part in bringing in the kingdom 
of God must endeavor first of all to understand the 
world in which they live, to gain an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the intricate forces which work for good or 
evil in the lives of men. But it is very seldom that 
the Church as an organization can with advantage 
propose or support any specific programme, however 
much that programme may commend itself to individ- 
ual church members. The firmer establishment of 
fair-dealing, of equal treatment for all men, of even- 
handed justice, of a fair division of the inheritance of 
modern civilization, depends ultimately upon the cre- 
ation of a spirit of good-will much more than upon 
the details of any programme which may be devised. 
The creation of such a spirit as will do away with 
covetousness is indeed the fundamental task of re- 
ligion—and it is the most difficult task in the world. 
It is difficult because it is never-ending. It means 
the persuasion to righteousness of a ceaseless stream 
of individuals, generation after generation. It re- 
quires courage and patience and long labor even to 
lift a little group to a higher level of thought and be- 
havior, to standardize ideals of life and conduct. But 


‘such ideals of mankind never remain standardized, 


for each new generation swiftly crowds its fathers off 
the stage, and demands a fresh interpretation of the 
meaning of the universe. Men are willing to learn but 
little from those who have gone before them. We 


‘ourselves must go to school to Dame Experience. So 


the Church is faced with this unending labor of puri- 


fying the stream of life as it flows by. It is at once 
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the most difficult and the noblest, the most dishearten- 
ing and the most inspiring, the most unsatisfactory 
and the most rewarding of tasks, because the Christian 
ideal is so far from our attainment and yet so impera- 
tive in summoning us to strive on to better things. 


ey 


To this conversion of the hearts of men the Church 
must continually rededicate her powers, as to her first 
and greatest task. We may well ask, first of all, “How 
is it with ourselves? Have we who profess and call 
ourselves Christians learned to beware of: covetous- 
ness, knowing that a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth?” Other peo- 
ple will be little likely to adopt Christian ideals if 
we do not ourselves give evidence that we truly believe 
in them. And then the Christian Church must hold 
up this ideal for organized society. What kind of 
community—what kind of state—do you wish to live 
in? One in which men shall act as brothers or as 
pirates? One whose motive is ruthless domination of 
the world’s resources or the greatest good of the great- 
est number? One in which the spirit of mutual ser- 
viceableness or a policy of hustle and graft shall pre- 
vail? It is chietly—perhaps only—through religion 
that men are going to be persuaded that good-will and 
righteousness and peace are more worth while than 
covetousness and hate and wrong. 

And so in a large and noble sense the Church does 
come at the last to act as judge and divider among 
men, by setting up for us all an ideal of conduct by 
which we may test their lives. “As a matter of fact,” 
Says a modern writer, “as a matter of fact, Jesus has 
divided thousands of inheritances which but for him 
would fraudulently have gone past the rightful heirs.” 
He has done so just because he did not undertake to 
say which of the quarrelling brothers should have their 
father’s coat and which his shoes; which should take 
his house and which his vineyard. If he had done only 
that, the evangelist would probably not have thought 
it worth while to record the incident. It is because he 


‘went to the root of the matter and revealed the ugli- 


ness of the covetous heart as the source of their dis- 
agreement that. he has given to countless of his fol- 
lowers a principle of conduct by which they could 
measure their lives. So he has become a judge over our 
consciences ; so he forever stands before the quarrelling 
brethren of earth, and above the clamor of their de- 
mands for this and that, bids them to judge for them- 
selves whether their hearts be covetous or no. 


In This, Creation’s Hour 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


“Good-will toward men,” so sang the seraph song. 
“Good-will” and “men,” is it not thus I read? 
Yea, “men,” I say it is, not slaves and lords. 

And yet with solemn prattle we would make 
More gentle lords, more patient slaves—not men 
To stand upon the common soil and grasp 

Each other’s hands in broad equality. 


O priests, content to keep the past and guard 
The sacred vessels of the social creed, 

Had you the prophet’s ear to catch the song 
Of angels, or the vision of a seer 

To see a wider justice and that day 
Acceptable to God, you would not prate 

Of peace between these slaves and lords of power 
In this, creation’s hour. You would proclaim 
Release for captives and for all oppressed, 
Sight for the holden eyes—the day, the day 
Of freedom and of men! 
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Korea: What It Is and Is Not 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


The Rebirth of Korea* is one of those 
books that affronts the reason even while 
it calls forth our sympathy. In parts it 
is almost childlike, certainly non-worldly, 
as for instance in the last paragraph 
where the author says: “Korea’s progress 
and unselfish service to the other peoples 
will spell true peace in the Orient and in 
the world. Statesmen may come and 
statesmen may go, but the ideals. of the 
Korean people will be realized.” 

When I think of the lazy, vacant-look- 
ing, inefficient Koreans standing around 
the railroad station at Fusan, as I saw 
them only a few months ago, much like 
the idle crowd one sees watching indus- 
trious excavators in downtown New York; 
as I recall the squalid children, the 
pigs, the farmers (?) with their primitive 
ploughs, the stunted dirty women, the wig- 
wam-like structures in which they live at 
Sanroshin; as I remember the vain, cox- 
comb-like old men strutting aimlessly 
about the streets of Seoul,—I ask myself, 
Where are these Korean citizens whose 
“progress will spell true peace in the 
Orient and in the world’? 

The author has so mixed facts with in- 
ference, commendable aspirations with 
small racial prejudice, it is not easy for 
one to disentangle the truth from mere as- 
sertion or to place fairly before the reader 
present conditions in Korea and the 
causes for those conditions. 


mw 


At the very beginning it is necessary tu 
remember the background of Chosen (the 
present name of Korea) and to remember 
also why the Japanese have made that 
country a part of their Empire. We know 
that the government of Ireland must be 
something quite different from the gov- 
ernment of the Bahamas. If the United 
States ever has to go into Mexico, the 
form of administration will have to be 
more militaristic than that in gentle Porto 
Rico. The Japanese have had to govern 
Chosen in a different way from _ the 
method adopted in Saghalien. Just as 
Great Britain for its own safety cannot 
allow Ireland to be independent, or as the 
United States for its own safety could not 
allow Haiti-San Domingo to fall into the 
possession of Germany and therefore took 
over the government of that two-country 
island, so Japan, far smaller than Great 
Britain or the United States, could not 
sit still calmly and see a powerful nation 
like Russia slowly absorb weak Korea, 
or a commercial Germany, already pos- 
sessed of near-by Chinese land (Shan- 
tung), stretch out its hand to grasp rights 
and privileges at the very door of Nippon. 

These larger considerations are absent 
from the author’s mind. Now and again 
he refers to Russia, but nowhere does he 
recognize the fact that the Muscovites 


* Tur REBIRTH OF KorwaA. By Hugh Heung 
ee New York: The Abingdon Press. 
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broke their treaty obligations with Japan 
regarding Chosen; that they held control 
of the military system; that the king was 
giving to the Russians the most valuable 
of concessions, among them large timber 
rights;. and that the Muscovites had 
erected fortifications along the Yalu River 
and already looked upon Northern Korea 
as their own. Nor does Mr. Heung Wo- 
Cynn admit how incompetent and corrupt 
was the former Korean Court, led by a 
weak pleasure-loving king who spent his 
subjects’ money in the most foolish and 
extravagant of ways. 
wm 

*While in Seoul I was quartered where 
I could see from my window the big new 
granite palace erected by the king in 1906. 
It is a splendid building with lines of 
fluted Ionic columns on the second story 
and Greek vases at stated distances along 
the roof. Back of it are the smaller resi- 
dences for concubines. It is a well-known 
fact that the king (or “emperor,” as he 
liked to be called) gave a contract to a 
London firm for the interior furnishings 
at a price equal to over a million and a 
half dollars. From this one item it may 
be judged how expensive was the whole 
establishment. This money was wrung 
from the peasants by cruel and unjust 
taxation, to escape which many fled to the 
mountains and to the inaccessible North. 
If old ‘residents (American and Hnglish) 
may be believed, honesty was unknown by 


-the government, every official position was 


bought or sold, and “squeezing” or graft 
obtained from the highest to the lowest. 

No one, not even the author of this book, 
accuses Japan of gross dishonesty in ad- 
ministration, nor does any one point to 
foolish expenditures by the Japanese Ad- 
ministration. On the contrary, Mr. Heung 
Wo-Cynn himself says (page 84) “it is due 
to justice to give full credit to the Japa- 
nese in power for the material improve 
ments introduced during the eight years. 
Along with Japanese the Koreans ride on 
the railways (built by the Japanese), use 
the extended communication system which 
includes postal service, the telephone and 
the telegraph, and travel on the improved 
or new roads which have been built. The 
farmers take advantage of the encourage- 
ment given by the Government and better 
the methods of agriculture and afforesta- 
tion. The output of rice has increased 
from seven millions to twelve millions; 
the increase resulting from the improved 
methods and modern appliances has been 
remarkable. It bespeaks amply the effi- 
ciency of the Japanese administrative ma- 
chinery. Wheat and barley have grown 
from three million bags to over six; cot- 
ton from eleven million keun to over 
forty-five; cattle from 906,075 head _ to 
1,353,108; cocoons from 138,931 bags to 
over 71,000.” 

This, it would appear to a neutral, is a 
pretty good showing. From travel and 
investigation I believe it to be only half 
the story. Mr. Cynn says nothing about 
the experimental farms, the corps of 
teachers and instructors sent out by the 
Japanese to the tillers of the soil, the 
amount of free seed given, the model cot- 
ton plantations, the model-villages (pat- 
terns), the encouragement given to pot- 
tery and to the manufacture of wangle 
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goods, the prizes offered for improvements 
in agricultural methods, ete. Nor does he 
tell the reader why the tourist as well as 
the native can now travel in security 
where formerly he was in danger of losing 
his purse if not his life at the hands of 
bandits and lawless indrvyiduals who in- 
fested so large a part of Chosen. How- 
ever, even from what the author does say, 
the reader may get some idea of the vast 
improvement brought about in Korean con- 
ditions under the able guidance of Japan. 

Passing to education the author says 
(page 99), “Incredible as it may sound to 
some, Korea accorded education a place 
of far greater importance than it is done 
now.” : 

The reader ought to stop at this point 
and ask, What kind of education? When 
he takes into consideration the old-fash- 
ioned memory work, the style of learning 
which in China went under the name of 
education and which happily has been dis- 
carded in that land since the downfall of 
the Manchas, he ought to be glad that for 
such useless cramming of the mind the 
Japanese are not willing to spend a yen. 
Over against abstract learning the Japa- 
nese have put industrial training; that is 
what. so many of the listless, gentle 
Koreans most need. As with our blacks 
in the South we found it a mistake to 
educate just their minds and not their 
bodies, so the Japanese feel that the poy- 
erty-stricken Koreans need most to know 
how to work, and to work intelligently, 
continuously, and economically. 

msm we 

A missionary was complaining to me 
in Seoul because the Japanese had limited 
the years for a woman’s education to 
eight. I cannot share his feeling. To 
intellectually train poor girls for a longer 
period than eight years is to put them out 
of sympathy with their parents and their 
home surroundings; more, it is to unfit 
them to live under prevailing economic 
conditions. Korean young women need 
especially to learn housework, to know 
something about hygiene and the proper 
eare of children. It is pitiable to see what 
a slave the woman is, largely of course 
because of custom, but partly too because 
of her own want of ambition, and her 
willingness to go on in the same shiftless 
untidy way. The politeness, activity, and 
cleanliness of the Japanese women are in 
marked contrast to the opposite character- 
istics of their belated Korean sisters. 
Contact of the two will eventually lead, 
let us hope, to something less degraded 
and animal-like in the homes of the 
daughters of Chosen. 

It may be well to call attention to the 
large liberty enjoyed under Japanese sway 
by the missionaries, the greater number 
of whom are Americans. It was my good 
fortune to be domiciled while in Seoul 
at the Ewha Haktang School, or girls’ 
college. Adjoining this institution for 
girls is a large plant devoted to the educa- 
tional interests of boys, under the support 
of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions. This boys’ school was given its 
name “Pai Chai Haktang” by the former 
king. It means literally “hall for the rear- 
ing of useful men.” Certainly as far as I 


can judge from talking with the boys in 


this school as well as with the young 


-It must be remembered that the Japanese 


‘to sleep. 


_torie knowledge and realize the many com- 
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women in the Hwha Haktang they are 
well satisfied with their lot; there is no 
limitation on the part of the Japanese, no 
limitation on what is taught, no, nor on 
the general administration. Schools in a 
foreign land cannot be freer. I am cer- 
tain students and teachers alike could not 
have felt in the old days the same sense 
of security and order under the native 
government that now they feel under the 
beneficent rule of Admiral Saito, the pres- 
ent Governor-General. 

The first and second chapters of Mr. 
Cynn’s book are given up to an account 
of a public gathering of students, the read- 
ing of a proclamation of principles,, the 
gathering of an enthusiastic crowd about 
the speaker’s stand, the cry of “Free 
Korea,” and then the quick descent upon 
these same harmless and entirely “inno- 
cent” young people of the Japanese police. 
Farther on in the book we haye harrowing 
details of brutal treatment accorded these 
students by Japanese officials. 

Far be it from me to doubt these stories. 
Policemen are much alike. Duplicate 
stories reach our ears of the treatment of 
BDgyptians by the English, of the Filipinos 
by the Americans. Bven in New York 
City, Socialistic agitators during the 
World War were treated none too gently, 
and certain so-called seditious talkers are 
even yet in jail. I can only say, so far as 
my own experience goes, that in late Oc- 
tober, when the trials were going on, I 
was invited to the court-house to hear 
testimony. Various persons more or less 
intimately connected with the missionary 
schools were in attendance. The facts 
were not suppressed. Such open proceed- 
ings did not look to me as if the govern- 
ment feared startling revelations of 
cruelty and inhumanity. I took the 
trouble to investigate two of the stories: 
in the one case there was much exaggera- 
tion; in the other I was never able to 
come directly into contact with the girl 
who had been wronged. It was always a 
sister, a friend, a college-mate. I do not 
cite these as typical, but only personal 
experience. At the time—and there was 
much suppressed indignation among the 
missionaries—I made visits to the Sever- 
ance Hospital, to the American Legation, 


to the headquarters of the Presbyterians, 


to the editorial office of the Seoul Press, 
as well as to shops and bazaars. No one 
told me of the brutal, immodest actions 
practised, according to Mr. Wo-Cynn, by 
Japanese officials on Korean youths and 
maidens. 

It is only since this book was published 
that flogging has been done away as a 
legal mode of punishment’ (April 1, 1920). 


did not institute such a medieval method 
of cruelty. It was in vogue when they 
took over the country. A jail sentence is 
no great infliction to many Koreans. It 
insures them food, protection, and a place 


“The trouble with generalizations,” as a 
friend said to me while in Korea, “is that 
they are generally untrue.” It is difficult 
to sum up and judge fairly even when we 
are in possession of numerous facts, cer- 
tainly difficult unless we have large his- 


plexities. 
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Chancellor Day Attacks 


My N®IGHBOR THE WORKINGMAN. By James 
Roscoe Day. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
1920. $2.50. 

The chancellor of Syracuse University 
will be accused of attacking the labor 
movement in this book. The fact is that 
he points out with the direct speech char- 
acteristic of him some of the defects of 
the movement, the abuses and injustices 
due to the unwisdom of its leaders, and 
the fantastic ideas of some of the parlor 
socialists of our time. With Roosevelt and 
General Wood, he believes there is no 
place for the red flag in this country. Ad- 
mitting the right of a workman to leave 
a job, he denies the right to organize a 
strike, considering this a conspiracy. He 
is squarely against the closed shop, and 
is astounded that Americans will submit 
to such invasion of their personal right. 
The open shop for him is American free- 
dom, and the closed shop means that every 
workman, to live in the United States at 
all, must get a permit from a private or- 
ganization, the union of his craft. The 
people who most need to read this book 


will not read it, namely, the workingmen. 


For undoubtedly millions of Americans 
feel as the writer does about anarchists, 
Bolsheyists, I. W. W., and whenever rad- 
icalism attempts to translate itself into 
action it will find these millions against it. 


Before Pilate 


THe TRIAL Brerorp PILATS. 
Holton James, Concord, Mass. 
the author. 1909. 
each, 


By Hdward 
Published by 
In two parts; 50 cents 


It is difficult to appraise this work. It 
forms the first volume of a work on The 
Rise of the French Democracy. Whether 
more of that work was ever published, or 
why this volume was eleven years in be- 
ing brought to our notice, we cannot tell. 
Seeking the origins of democracy in 
France, Mr. James had to go back to the 
beginnings of democracy in general. That 
took him to ancient Greece and Rome; 
disappointed by finding only pseudo-democ- 
racy there, he turned to the Jewish people. 
Here he found genuine democracy incorpo- 
rated in one man, Jesus of Nazareth. For 
democracy Jesus strove with word and 
deed; as a martyr in its cause he went to 
his death. It was the Roman power, the 
arch-foe of democracy, that slew him, con- 
trary to the impression given by our Gos- 
pels. These Gospels Mr. James uses with- 
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out the critical discrimination of modern 
scholarship, yet with complete freedom 
from any dogmatic evaluation. Here and 
there he offers curious bits of exegesis, as, 
for example, the identification of Caper- 
naum with Tiberias; the claim that all 
dethoniacs healed by Jesus were Gentfiles, 
and all the other sick healed by him were 
Jews, the interpretation of the phylacter- 
ies of Matt. xxiii. 5 as bodyguards of 
Roman soldiers, and others as novel. A 
merit of the work is its voluminous quo- 
tation, in English translation, from Jo- 
sephus, Tacitus, and other contemporary 
writers. The whole is clearly written, in- 
teresting, often suggestive; it is well- 
intentioned, the product of no small learn- 
ing and of great industry. It is a pity 
that it makes no greater contribution to 
our knowledge of the important period of 
which it treats. 


Old South Church 
THe Two HuUNDRED AND FirtinTtH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE OLD SoutTH 
CHURCH IN Boston. Imprinted for the Old 
South Society by the Plimpton Press. 


In this handsomely printed volume have 
been collected the sermons and addresses 
delivered at the commemorative exercises 
held in the Old South Church of Boston 
in May, 1919. The observance of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this 
historic church was a model for all similar 
occasions. Dr. Gordon’s historical sermon, 
his communion sermon, the account of his 
pastorate by one of his colleagues, the 
addresses of Governor Coolidge, Mayor 
Peters, Dr. Charles EB. Park of the First 
Church, and the late President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, are 
interesting reading and well worthy of 
preservation. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from tne 


Beacon Press Book SHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street 


THE PENTECOST OF AMERICAN 
UNITARIANISM 
CHANNING’S BALTIMORE SERMON 


A paper by Rev. Charles H. Lyttle 


The personalities and circumstances of its delivery with 
a brief analysis of the sermon itself 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH REGISTER 
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| THE HOME | 


Berry Time 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Oh, the merry time of Berry Time! 
It surely is the very time ; 
When Out-of-doors is loveliest and best! 
The sky is-such a gentle blue! 
And—don’t you see?—it’s nearer you! 
And soft clouds trail along the hill’s high crest. 


The pastures, too, are tinged with blue, 
For Blueb’ries, plump with sun and dew, 
Are waiting, very sweetly, for us there; 
Come, Jack and Jill, and eat your fill, 
And fill your pails, with right good will; 
And there’ll be more and always more to spare! 


And all along the pasture wall 
The thorny Blackb’ry bushes tall 
Are tempting us, though silently, to eat; 
Oh, how they cling, and pull, and scratch, 
And make a place for many a patch! 
But then, who cares?—the berries are so 
sweet! 


And Gooseb’ry bushes bear a treat 
That’s ripened through the summer heat, 

To make the nicest jam, and tarts, and pies; 
And here and there late Ras’b’ries bright, 
Shining like rubies in the light, 

Are such a lovely afterthought surprise! 


Oh, Berry Time’s a merry time! 
You see it is the very time 
When Out-of-doors is loveliest and best. 
Dear Mother Nature worked so long! 
And now, I think, she hums a song, 
And smiles, and takes a little happy rest. 


Trusting Mother Duck 


ANNE BLAIR 


“Father, will you start half an hour 
earlier this morning and walk over to the 
pond in the Garden with me?” asked Dick 
Blake, one June morning, just as break- 
fast was over. 

“Why this morning?” asked father, fold- 
ing his paper. “Will you have time before 
school?” ; 

“That's why I want to start earlier,” 
replied Dick, eagerly. ‘Tom Read took 
me over there yesterday and showed me 
something I know you’ll want to see.” 

“All right,” agreed father. “Get your 
things. What is there in the pond in the 
Garden that I hayen’t seen? I’ve walked 
past that pond so many hundreds of times 
that I know every tree and shrub and 
flower that grows on its banks and every 
rock that makes the little islands in it.” 

“You haven’t walked past it this last 
week, have you?” asked Dick, anxiously. 

“No, I haven’t walked through the Gar- 
den for two weeks,’ answered father. 

“School closes in two weeks,” exulted 
Dick, as they went out the front door into 
the warm sunshine. “And then hurrah 
for camp !” 

His father smiled down at him. “A 
little of the Indian in your heart as there 
is in mine, isn’t there, son?” he said. “I’d 
like a whole summer of camping-out as 
well as you’ do, but I'll have to wait for 
my vacation till fall, when I go on my 
duck-shooting trip to New Brunswick. 
How would you like to go with me this 
year, Dick?’ he asked on the spur of the 
moment. “Here you are, getting to be a 
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big boy, though it’s only yesterday you 
were a baby! I believe you are big 
enough to go on a duck-hunt with your 
father, though I never thought of it till 
this minute.” 

To his astonishment, Dick showed no 
enthusiasm. “How did you happen to 
think of ducks this special morning?’ he 
asked, and added, “I’d like to go with you 
to New Brunswick, but if you take me, I 
don’t think I want to hunt ducks.” 

Before father could get at the root of 
this unexpected reluctance they had 
entered the gate of the Garden, which at 
that time of year was at its greenest as to 
trees and grass, and at its gayest as to 
flowers. 

“This path’s shortest,’ said Dick, run- 
ning ahead. In a minute he called back 
excitedly: “Here they are, just where we 
saw them yesterday! Hurry, father, 
they’re swimming away !” 

Mr. Blake hurried and came through 
the screening bushes to see a wild brown 
mother duck swimming a few inches ahead 
of a straight little row of six tiny brown 
baby ducks. ‘Wild ones!’ he ejaculated 
in surprise. “Who ever heard of a wild 
mother duck choosing this pond to bring 
up her babies in!” 

“T know it,” said Dick. “That’s what 
everybody says. Yesterday when Tom 
Read and I were here, they were swim- 
ming around right here, and one of the 
gardeners was watching them, too, and 
he said they are always at this end of 
the pond, and he thinks the mother duck 
must have had her nest in these. bushes 
on the bank, or in those tall ferns out on 
the little island.” 

“They can’t be more than three or four 


‘days old,” said father, with the interest of 


a boy. 

“They aren’t,” said Dick. “That’s just 
what the gardener-said. He said he saw 
them the first time last Monday, and the 
babies are so tiny that the mother must 
have hatched them out right here. She 
couldn’t possibly have brought them from 
anywhere else.” 

“Of course she hatched them out right 
here,” said father. “But of all queer places 
to choose! Watch them, Dick,” he chuckled. 
“See how those babies sail around in a 
straight row, like a line of soldiers! If 
you'll listen you’ll hear the mother telling 
them what to do.” 

Dick listened, and sure enough, Mother 
Duck said “Quack!” very softly, at the 
same time turning toward the bank, and 
instantly six fluffy babies wheeled and fol- 
lowed her, keeping close together, with 
their beady little black eyes on Mother 
Duck, as no doubt she had told them to 
do. 

“They mind the first time they’re spoken 
to, don’t they, and only four days 6ld,” said 
father. Was there a double meaning in his 
words? . 

Dick looked up quickly, but decided the 
question needed no answer. “Ho!” he said 
presently. “Watch them now, father !” 

'Father’s eyes had never left them, and 
now he and Dick both shouted like two 
schoolboys. Mother Duck had suddenly 
stood on her head, with her tail where her 
head had been, and her feet were kicking 
excitedly. Instantly six baby ducks stood 
on their heads, and six little pairs of feet 
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paddled hard in the air. 

“Just like Mother Duck,” inighed Dick. 
“How do they know how to stand on their 
heads?” 

“That’s just it, how do they?” 
father. 

“What’s so queer about this pond?” 
asked Dick, when Mother Duck and baby 
ducks were once more swimming right 
side up. “Isn’t this pond just as good for 
ducks as any other? Where do mother 
ducks usually have their nests?” 

“In the wilds, of course,’ said father. 
“T saw a family of wild baby ducks with 
their mother once up in New Brunswick, 
when I went up to the mine in June, but 
I never expected to see a wild duck family 
being educated on the pond of this 
Garden.” ; 

“No one would hurt them here,” said 
Dick, and though there was no change in 
his voice, father, in his turn, looked at 
him quickly. 

“Nobody would hurt baby ducks any- 
where,” he answered seriously. 

“Well, then, I don’t see why this mother 
duck isn’t the sensiblest mother duck in 
the world,” said Dick. ‘“’Cause now the 
babies will think this pond is their home, 
won’t they?” 

“T suppose they will,” agreed father. 

“And if the babies understand their 
mother well enough already to wheel in 
line after her and to stand on their heads 
when she tells them to, why can’t she tell 
them to stay on this pond always, just 
as long as they live, and never fly off to 
any wild place?” 

“Perhaps she can,” said father. “But 
why don’t you want them to fly away, 
Dick?” he asked, though he knew the 
answer. 

“*Cause all baby ducks are like these,” 
said Dick, so earnestly that even father, 
who thought he knew how much Dick 
cared about every kind of animal and 
bird, was surprised. “And then they grow 
up, and by the time they’re grown up, 
think of all the fun they know how to 
have, swimming and diving and flying 
wherever they want to go.” 

“What then?’ asked father, knowing 
Dick’s remarks were not directed toward 
himself, and feeling them the more keenly 
for that very reason. 

“Well, it ean’t be much fun to be fright- 
ened half to death by a bang, or have your 
wing broken. Do ducks get well when 
they have their wings broken, or can’t they 
ever fly any more?” 

“T don’t know,” admitted father, uncom- 
fortably. “Perhaps a broken wing isn’t 
ever quite so strong again.” 

“It can’t be. much fun to be left behind 
always,” Dick went on. “Not any more 
fun than it is for Billy Burns to lean on © 
his crutches and watch us play baseball.” 

“You don’t think, do you, Dick, that this 
mother duck thought all these reasons out 
when she hatched out her babies here? 
But to come here and trust the whole 
city!” he mused to himself. 

“No, course she didn’t think it all out,” 
said Dick, laughing. “Only after these 
cunning baby ducks grow up, we'll feel 
acquainted with them and I don’t want 
them to fly off and get killed.” : ; 

“JT don’t, either!’ said father, so de- 
cidedly that Dick looked up, pleased, and 


said 
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then for the first time father’s hunting- 
trip flashed through his mind. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you, father,” he said, 
a little abashed. “I know you're a sure 
shot, and you wouldn’t break a duck’s 
wing. And off in the woods I s’pose you 
have to have ducks for dinner.” 

“T guess I can get along after this with- 
out ducks for dinner,” said father, rather 
grimly. “Anyway,” he added, seeing that 
Dick still looked troubled, “these baby 
ducks will probably fly away from here, 
no matter what sensible advice their 
mother may give them, They’re wild 
ducks, and back to the wilds they’ll go. 
How would I ever know again that I 
wasn’t shooting one of these babies, grown 
up?” 

“That’s so,” said Dick, soberly. 
never be sure.” 

“Perhaps Mother Duck has taught me 
more than she’ll ever be able to teach her 
babies,’ father went on whimsically. 
“Suppose instead of going duck-shooting 
this fall, you and I go up to New Bruns- 
wick when I take my vacation, and we'll 
get old George to take us on a canoeing 
trip? Would you like that?” asked father, 
remembering that his first invitation had 
met with coolness. 

‘Don’t you want to go duck-shooting?” 
asked Dick, incredulously. 

“J think I’ye done about enough duck- 
shooting,’ said father. “There’s plenty 
of fun in the woods without that. What 
do you say?” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted Dick, for- 
getful of the people hurrying through the 
Garden. And this time there was no mis- 
take that father’s invitation was accepted! 


“You'd 


Theodore’s Letter 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 

When Grandpa wrote to Theodore, he 
always wrote in rhyme, although the let- 
ter looked like prose. The one he wrote 
last time began like this :— 

“Dear Theodore: I hope that you are 
‘well. The summer-time has come at last, 
so there is much to tell. I wish that you 
were here to see our garden full of flowers. 
The neighbors say they wish that theirs 
looked half so fine as ours. Do you re- 
member how, last year, you pulled our 
best sweet-peas instead of weeds that 
choked the bed? No matter—I won't 
tease! 

“This year I have some fine young 
calves, and one nice big black colt. The 
crooked tree near where you fished was 
struck,—a thunderbolt. The calves and 
colt are pastured there, but they were in, 
that night; so they were not the least bit 
harmed, although they had a fright. 

“You know the place we went last fall, 
to hunt for butternuts? Well, now a 
stranger’s bought the place,—I think his 
name is Butts,—and if he puts a stop to 
fun like ours we liked so well, I know an- 
other place as good—lI’ve known it quite 
a spell. It’s farther off to go, but then, 
we'll take a lunch along, and we can bring 
a good big load, for we’re both pretty 
strong. We've got some nuts left over, 
too, from our last trip we took, and grand- 
ma uses them a lot in things she likes to 
- cook. 

“A woodchuck lives in that old stump 
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that stands on my side hill. He hasn’t 
hurt my garden much, and I don’t like to 
kill. It’s fun to see the little chap come 
out and peer around, and sniff the evening 
air sometimes, then dive back under- 
ground. It’s such a cosey sort of home. 
It seems so safe to be far underneath 
that friendly stump—a wise old wood- 
chuck, he! He has another doorway, too, 
and maybe more than that; and they are 
hidden well from sight, I’ll wager my best 
hat! 

“You'd laugh to see what Rover did to 
my old rubber coat. He found it in the 
barn last week, and growled down in his 
throat—a funny sort of playful noise; 
then, quicker than a wink, he grabbed the 
coat and darted off before I’d time to 
think. Then down the lane he ran with 
it, and through the pasture-gate, and out 
across the little bridge—and then he 
stopped to wait to see if I was chasing 
him; but I was far behind, and so he saw 
that he could do just what he had in 
mind. He tore that rubber coat to bits, 
and shook it while he tore. In spite of 
what it meant to me, I laughed till I was 
sore. I couldn’t scold him when all meek 
and sorry he came home. I tried to, but 
it didn’t work, and so I let him roam, and 
did not tie him up at all, nor get the 
whipping-strap, but let him go for once— 
you see, he’s such a loving chap! 

“The cat, I’m very sad to say, has 
caught her seventh bird, and why they 
build so near the house is really most 
absurd. A bird with any common sense 
would never build a nest where such a 
cat as our Babette won’t give it any rest! 


“Now I was interrupted there. The 
postman came our way. He brought your 
letter saying you are coming on to stay 
till school begins again in fall! Oh, 
I can hardly wait till Saturday, and I 
will meet the train at half-past eight; 
and then you'll be on hand to know what 
news I had to tell. So I will close, to 
shout, Hurrah! 

Your grandpa, 
WILLIAM BELL. 


Fish Carries Own Lantern 


Some fish in the ocean live two or three 
miles below the surface, so deep down that 
no ray of daylight reaches them. Just 
why they prefer to live in darkness and 
in ice-cold water and at a depth where 
the pressure of the water is more than 
twenty-five tons per square inch of sur- 
face, possibly nobody but those particular 
fish themselves know. Tio guide them 
about, many of them carry their own 
lights. Some are equipped with phos- 
phorescent spots that flash and glimmer 
like fireflies in a summer meadow. One 
interesting fish inhabitant of this sub- 
merged world has what looks like a long 
spike running straight out from the end 
of his nose, and on the tip end hangs a 
phosphorescent ball, for all the world like 
a little shining lantern. Just as men some- 
times fish at night with lights to attract 
the fish, so this fish opens his mouth as 
he swims, and gobbles the little fish 
which swim straight to him, lured by his 
lantern light. 
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Boy Scouts will Farm 


This summer some lucky: farmers in 
Western Massachusetts will have Scout 
helpers. Thirty-five members of the Mor- 
gan Memorial troop of Boy Scouts and 
thirty-five boys a little younger have gone 
into camp near Sunderland. The older 
boys will do all kinds of farm work and 
the younger ones will do weeding and 
other light work. 

Farmers are glad to pay good wages, 
and, as the boys will need little money 
while in camp, bank accounts will be 
opened for them in a Boston bank, where 
their money will be ready for them when 
they turn cityward in the fall. 

During the summer the boys will live 
in well-equipped tents and in every way 
will be under strict Scout discipline. 
When their work is several miles from 
camp, trucks will call for them in the 
morning and will bring them back at 
night. The war record of the Boy Scouts 
is very much to their credit, and no less 
creditable is this new peace movement. 
Food depends upon farmers, and farmers 
must depend upon help, which grows 
scarcer every year. With the younger 
generation to the rescue, there may be 
more food and lower prices. 


Motor-cycle Policewomen 


Many cities both here and abroad have 
their policewomen, and now a squad of 
motor-cycle policewomen speeding through 
London streets is a novelty for these 
progressive times. All the motor-cycle 
policewomen have been members of the 
regular force for some time. Each motor- 
cycle has a side car so that in emergen- 
cies two officers may work together. 


Eskimo Doctors Paid as They Enter 


In China it is the custom for a doctor’s 
patients to pay him while they are well. 
When they fall sick he must attend them, 
but he is not paid for his services. The 
Eskimos have still another method. An 
Eskimo doctor is paid as soon as he enters 
the hut or igloo of his patient. If the 
sick Eskimo gets well the doctor may 
keep his fee, but if the patient does not 
get well quickly, or if he dies, the doctor 
must give back the money. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipentT, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR 


Drrectors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
ev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.[, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The Unfinished God: A Reply 


Query for Messrs. Holmes and Reeman,—Is 
this Deity of yours likely to become 
another Mr. Palmer? 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


I wonder how far readers of Mr. Ree- 
man’s paper in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
and Mr. Holmes’s recent sermon in Unity, 
“Does God Know His Own Mind?’ and 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s essays in theology, are 
satisfied with “the new idea of God.” So 
far indeed as these writers lay fresh 
emphasis upon the reality of the living 
God, and on the fact of a divine compan- 
ionship into which man may enter, we 
welcome their message. Let,us go with 
our new interpreters in all their positive 
utterances, merely remarking that on this 
conservative side they are reflecting the 
familiar thoughts embedded in the great- 
est ancient teachings of religion. Who- 
ever wrote, “As a father pitieth his chil- 
dren,” knew the gospel of “God with us.” 

wm 

The fact is, the claim to any special 
newness of thought about God lies on the 
side of its negations. In this respect it 
reminds one of the early and somewhat 
material anthropomorphisms. The weary 
and sweating God is one of the old Titans. 
I am not alarmed about anthropomor- 
phisms and inchoate thoughts of God 
which are on the way up toward clearer 
and nobler thinking. I am concerned 
about ideas of God which tend downward. 
I am not afraid of the kind of thought 
which becomes too great for words and 
definitions in the majestic presence of the 
ultimate mysteries. But I deplore think- 
ing that tends to confusion. 

Let us ask now, in this strange concep- 
tion of the limited, imperfect, evolving 
God, what great attribute of character 
and personality is not enfeebled? Power 
is wanting, for the God may be “defeated,” 
if this can be said of a being who does 
not perhaps know his own mind. All per- 
fection of beauty is wanting; intelligence 
is wanting; for, after ages of random ex- 
perimentation, here is still a blundering 
God, who has never arrived. Purpose is 
wanting, and will is uncertain. Socrates, 
with his splendid motto, Know thyself, 
was wiser than this groping Deity. We 
may feel surer- of Mr. Reeman’s good-will 
than we can feel of the evolving God’s 
will. Unity is wanting in such a God. 
We know men whose character is formed. 
What fixed principles, as of truth, faith- 
fulness, justice, has this unformed God, 
whose fate still is at stake? Wherein 
can you depend upon him? He is working 
his way out of the bog painfully, like one 
of the old monsters. What if you happen 
upon him in one of his depressed and 
ineffective moods? How do you know that 
he loves you, or that he cares at all for 
you? May not such a God change his 
mind? Why not? 

True, you decorate him with poetic 
phrases, and attribute your ideals to him. 
How do you know that he has any ideals? 
Are you sure that they are yours? So far 
as he has ideals to which he is committed, 
he has made up his mind, and has so far 
got out of the bog into the realm of spirit- 
ual reality. Who knows, then. that he has 
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not always dwelt in this realm, and, so 
far from being immersed in the evolution- 
ary process, is the Lord of the process? I 
am perplexed with the array of interroga- 
tion-marks. I feel even a sort of pity for 
this God, so slow, not only in bringing 
his universe to pass, but so intolerably 
slow in mastering himself and. learning 
the business of life. 

I see men in a brief span: of thirty 
years, in the face of dense popular igno- 
rance and cruel majorities, attaining wis- 
dom and beauty and unity, while this 
evolving Sisyphus-God is still rolling his 
stone up the hill and chasing it down. 
How can we get at such a God, if we 
wanted to help him. I can abide the 
mighty processes of evolution, provided we 
think of their slowness and their eccen- 
tricities as arising from the inevitable 
nature of the process, but it almost 
paralyzes thought if I must believe that 
no higher intelligence is in and behind 
the process except this growing God who 
takes so much more time than we do in 
growing up, and actually requires our 
help to grow at all. Frankly, I cannot 
bring myself to love, admire, or worship 
the evolving God. Mr. Reeman intimates 
that he is no autocrat, but a good comrade, 
a sort of democratic being. How am I 
sure of this? How can I know that in 
some mood of his, while he sways in the 
evolving process, he may not attempt to 


play the part of the autocrat, like our 


Attorney-General Palmer? I can count on 
no certitude in the case of a God who has 
not found himself, and who may be de- 
feated. Am I doing injustice to the new 
thought? But what can the critical intel- 
ligence do with a finite God? I cannot 
make the conception thinkable—not, at 
least, when I try to think it through. 
wm mw 

Moreover, I do not find the new theology 
workable. The test of conduct comes in 
times of moral stress, when we face new 
issues and choices, and either grow or fall 
back. What, now, if I turn in such a time 
to this half-evolved comrade God? Why 
may he not refuse to take sides in the 
issue? What if there shine upon me 
guiding ideals which he has not reached? 
Our highest ideals are away above us: 
may they not be above this God? A God 
who “does not know his own mind” is a 
vain hope in my hour of need. What will 
he say to war and conscription? What if 
he favors compromise and expediency? If 
not, must it not be because the God who 
speaks within us is no half-God, but the 
eternal Truth and Goodness whom we 
have been supposing not to exist? I find 
nothing inspiring or workable in the 
thought of a God who may prove at a 
pinch not to have got along any farther 
than I have. 

The idea that some of us men may be 
at the top of the procession, and know 
as much as God does, and be even more 
progressive than he is, is at first a bit 
exhilarating. But I do not find it good 
for me to conceive of myself as just an- 
other fellow with a God who is still in the 
toils of growing up. This tends toward a 
preposterous conceit. The lines of the 
truth run in the opposite way. Glad as I 
am to belong to the universe order, I do 
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not make it or find it, but it finds and 


makes me. I do not create any good thing 
that I possess. I seem rather to have 
received all, to be using only what is 


given me; in short, to be playing the part 


of a child in the presence of a Wisdom 
and Power and Goodness on which I abso- 
lutely.depend for sustenance. The wonder- 


ful book of life reads in this way only. 


mam 

There are certain stupendous facts 
about human life from which my mind 
cannot get away. Find what fault you 
may with the word “absolute,” yet at our 
best something appears in us that we can 
only describe under this term. We admire 
our friend Mr. Holmes because he seems 
to have had experiences with the Abso- 
lute. We count on his loyalty as of one 
who has seen the vision of the absolute 
faithfulness. At our best we seem to 
touch the infinite. 


answer is adequate except in the terms 
of the infinite. The science of mathe- 


matics, to say nothing of art and beauty, 


lifts us to an infinite realm: we become 
citizens of an infinite spiritual universe. 
Within ourselves, besides the lesser, half- 
articulate, growing self, there appears a 
better self, the kernel of reality, like a 
son of God urging the feebler will into 
unison with the good Will. In all times 
men have caught this sense of the infinite 
and real at the heart of things, transcend- 
ing the world of matter and motion and 
things. The immanent God, revealed only 
in and through things and history and 
evolution, is a fact only by virtue of this 
eternal, self-existent, and transcendent 
God. 
I recall Mr. Hosmer’s lines :— 


To this their secret strength they owed 
The martyrs’ faith who trod; 

The fountain of their patience flowed 
From out their thought of God. 


The immeasurable possibilities of life 
astonish us daily. No one can approach 
the subject of religion with measuring- 
rods or negations. The best men and 
women are not groping their way. They 
know their minds. They follow the clew 
of an infinite purpose. They have a shel- 
tering sense of a great and good Will sus- 
taining them. There is here “no variable- 
ness or shadow of turning.” There is no 
defeat here. Where was ever any lover 
and helper of men defeated? These facts 
argue no half-baked Deity, unsure of his 
own will, not yet converted to follow and 
gladly to obey the unalterable will of the 
universe. 


In the light of this thought, the prob- 


lem of evil does not seem so terrible. 
Who supposes that the weaker, inchoate, 
finite thing, evil, can defeat the stronger, 
infinite, and ever-unifying life of truth, 
beauty, and goodness? Our friends Mr. 
Reeman and Mr. Holmes do not seriously 


apprehend this issue for a moment. Let 


us take their ardor and eloquence in earn- 
est, but let us interpret every eloquent 
word as the instinctive effort of aspiring 


natures to approach the infinite God, who 
has “created man to be immortal and 
‘made him to be an image of his own 


eternity.” 3 
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How much do we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness? No 
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The Unitarian Campaign 


Mr. Adams announces a great meeting of local 
chairmen at Plymouth, Mass. 


Mr. Ernest G. Adams, executive chair- 
man of the Unitarian Campaign, writes to 
the chairman of the Campaign in each 
parish the following letter, dated July 
15 :— 


I want to have the privilege of saying 
the first official word to you about the 
Unitarian Campaign. 

I want to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for your willingness to join with 
us in this movement to promote Unita- 
rianism efficiently and in a thoroughly or- 
ganized’ way through every Unitarian 
chureh in the United States and Canada. 

As executive chairman of the Campaign 
I am going to try to keep in as close per- 
sonal touch with all of you as distance 
will permit. To this end we are now plan- 
ning to hold our first local chairmen’s 
meeting at Plymouth the latter part of this 
month or in the first two weeks in August, 
where all the members of the executive 
committee will have an opportunity to 
meet you face to face and tell you what 
we hope to accomplish in this Campaign. 

We hope to have Mr. Taft with us. We 
are planning the best kind of a New Eng- 
land good time, so that we hope you will 
be on the lookout for our invitation and 
make every effort to attend. 

This Bulletin is the first of a series 
which we shall send out as often as neces- 
sary during the Campaign in an attempt 
to keep in touch with all our local chaiv- 
men and inform them of every movement 
at Headquarters. Only in this way can 
we make you feel that you are just as im- 
portant a link in this Campaign as any 
of us here. 

The success of the Campaign will de- 
pend absolutely on the way in which the 
Campaign is handled in each parish, en- 
tirely regardless of the size of the parish. 
We want each of you to feel that the 
success of the whole Campaign depends 
upon your efforts, and these little Bulletins 
are the best means which we can devise 
of talking to you on our problems and 
making suggestions to help you. 

There is another point. If at any time 
during this Campaign things are not going 
as you think they should, or if you have 
any idea which you think could be of use 
to Headquarters gleaned from your ex- 
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perience, I want you to feel free to send 
it immediately to me in the confidence 
that it will be considered and acted upon 
if it is possible for the executive committee 
to do so. ~ 

We Unitarians are in the same boat and 
travelling on the same course,—our object 
will be to keep our ship in the best trim 
possible, putting on new spars and sails 
where they are needed. Our great aim is 
to reach port safely, without mishaps, in 
the shortest possible time, and I am count- 
ing on each one of you to do your part. 
We have a tremendous journey ahead of 
us fraught with all kinds of perils, some 
of which are evident to us now through 
the mistakes of other church campaigns. 
These mistakes we shall do our utmost to 
avoid. 

I know we have a good crew and I am 
confident that we shall complete the jour- 
ney safely. 


Mr. Adams says further :— 


The Campaign Booklet of some thirty 
mimeographed pages will be ready for dis- 
tribution very shortly and will be sent to 
each campaign manager. This booklet 
offers suggestion for handling the Cam- 
paign in your community. It is offered 
as a basis for your work. Use it if you 
ean, but if it does not meet your require- 
ments, modify it, retaining the accounting 
requirements and the date of the Cam- 
paign. 

One of the biggest problems before us is 
the matter of securing contributions from 
the thousands of Unitarians all over the 
United States and Canada who are not 
actively associated with any church. One 
authority said recently that he thought 
these people offered a most promising field 
for this Campaign. 

In an attempt to record those who are 
sympathetic with the Unitarian Church, 
we have designed a so-called “prospective 
donor” blank on which certain information 
necessary for approaching these people is 
called for. We are about to send a supply 
of these blanks to every local chairman, 
and it would be a great help if he could 
distribute these to a few leading people 
in the church, to the clergymen, and any 
others who might be willing to fill in the 
information. They should be returned to 
the local chairman and he should send 
them to Headquarters, where they will be 
studied and recorded with a view of ap- 
proaching the prospects during the Cam- 
paign. 
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From a Congregationalist 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Those who attended the Sunday evening 
mass meeting .of the International Con- 
gregational Convention in Mechanics Hall 
probably noticed that the great auditorium 
was about two-thirds filled. To the 
writer the thought came that if the two 
sects of Congregationalism were united 
and that meeting was held in the interest 
of both, all the seats would probably be 
filled. 

It occurs to the writer to suggest that 
instead of the two bodies themselves try- 
ing to find a basis of union, the same 
course might with profit be taken that 
individuals often pursue when they find 
themselves at variance, namely, that of 
presenting their differences to a neutral 
umpire for adjudication. Why could not 
the Unitarian and “Orthodox” wings of 
Congregationalism refer their differences 
to an impartial tribunal made up of re- 
ligious men from other sects, and per- 
haps from other lands than theirs? 

If the body thus chosen should find that 
differences upon fundamental questions 
are vital, it might be better for the two 
Congregational bodies to continue to stay 
apart—certainly it would be better that 
they do‘this than to form a union in 
which real convictions should be camou- 
flaged or the possibility of hypocrisy be 
increased. The present time, when the 
two bodies are being brought near to- 
gether in the facing of the fact of their 
common Pilgrim heritage, and enthusiasm 
high, is the psychological moment when 
fusion might take place, if it ever can. 

Are the differences, Mr. Editor, which 
separate Congregationalists to-day the 
same as those which caused the separation 
among them a century ago? The closing 
words of Dr. Eliot’s address to the Inter- 
national Council, which, it should be 
noted, was warmly received and heartily 
applauded, were these: “Not those who 
name the name, but those who do the 
will.” If the main difference between the 
two denominations is hidden in these 
words, why, it may be asked, can we not 
both “name the name” of Christ and “do 
the will” of God? 

Sannot a basis for union be found in 
the second chapter of 2 Timothy, espe 
cially verses 10-16 and 19-25, and most 
especially verse 19? 

WILLIAM BARNARD SMITH. 

Boston, MAss. 


1920 


All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ye Olde Parsunage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
- who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 


4 When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH RNGISTHR 
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English Churches Welcome Americans 


Incidentally a little plain speaking by Mr. Lane 
and Lord Bryce helps 


HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


_ Representing the World Alliance on Inter- 
national- Friendship 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 8, 1920. 

That the English people should join us 
in celebrating the anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence 
should challenge our thoughtful attenticn. 
Strange it seems, until we recall that the 
Bnglish interpretation of the American 
Revolution differs widely from that taught 
in the text-books of American schouis. 

In the autobiography of Andrew D. 
White this conversation is reported: (Mr. 
White) “It is a remembrance of mine, now 
hard to realize, that I was brought up to 
abhor the memory of George III.” The re- 
mark was addressed to Empress Frederick, 
daughter of Queen Victoria and great- 
grand-daughter of George III., who smiled 
and said, “That was very unjust, for I was 
- brought up to adore the memory of George 
Washington.” 

It is not too much to say that the im- 
pression of the American Revolution 
gained in the average school-text on 
United States history is that of a young 
freedom-loving America resisting the op- 
pressions of a united autocratic Britain. 
That this is not true is well understood 
by those who have pursued their historical 
studies beyond the high school, but such 
persons are the exception. The result is 
a widespread feeling of potential antago- 
nism to Great Britain. But Hnglishmen 
have not been so taught. They know that 
the Bnglish race split asunder in the seven- 
teenth century, not the eighteenth. The 
Revolution broke the political connection. 
The men that settled the colonies, es- 
pecially those who came to Massachusetts, 
earried with them the thinking and the 
principles of the great rebellion of the 
seventeenth century. And therefore when 
Britain, under the leadership of a stiff- 
necked German monarch, supported by a 
junker aristocracy, sought to set up the 
unlimited authority of Parliament over 
the colonies, America met her, and met 
her by reference to the precedents and 
principles of English liberty. The Ameri- 
can Reyolution was based upon Hnglish- 
born philosophy. It was seventeenth-cen- 
tury England resisting and winning the 
victory over sixteenth-century England. 
This was recognized in England by great 
leaders like Walpole, Pitt, and Burke, and 
by the common people who refused sup- 
port to the cause of the Crown. The Eng- 
lish people therefore have full sympathy 
with the statement of an American his- 
torian who says, “The American Revolu- 
tion is on the whole the chief jewel in the 
imperial diadem of Britain; it was one of 
her greatest deeds.” With such an under- 
standing of this event it is natural that 
the Englishman should celebrate the birth- 
day of American Independence. 

The special reasons for doing so at this 
time are, first, the awakened sense of com- 
munity of ideals and political faith, com- 
ing from the experiences of fighting to- 
gether for a common cause, and second, the 
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clear “recognition that the fight for de- 
mocracy is not yet won,—that there is as 
great need of the two liberty-loving, Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples standing together in 
the perils of the world now, as there was 
that they should be found side by side on 
the field. . Moreover England is quite con- 
scious of the forces that threaten the 
Anglo-American friendship, and is anxious 
to overcome them by giving every oppor- 
tunity for a mutual understanding of the 
essential character, the real purposes of 
each country, by the citizens of the other. 

This is the explanation of the fact that 
last Sunday, in nearly all the churches of 
London, especial notice was taken of the 
American anniversary. There were special 
sermons, special prayers, parades, and the 
like, in commemoration of the day. Not 
less significant is the fact that the London 
Times issued on Saturday a special Ameri- 
can edition, with a special supplement of 
thirty-two pages. One-half of this supple- 
mentary space was filled with advertise- 
ments of American goods. The other six- 
teen pages are most interesting reading. 
Most of the articles are written by Ameri- 
cans, and haye it as their purpose to pre- 
sent to Englishmen the American point of 
view regarding the questions that vex the 
two countries. There is a notable article 
by Franklin K. Lane, setting forth the 
feeling in America regarding the British 
policy of oil monopoly, and the much- 
advertised boast of some thoughtless Eng- 
lishman that henceforth the world would 
have to come to Britain for seventy per 
cent. of its supply. Mr. Lane does not 
*mince words. He says that the American 
, Government has made no discriminations, 
;and that British business has had the same 


opportunity to enter the oilfields of 
America that American business has. He 
declares that for the British Government 
to do as it has done, namely, exclude other 
than British subjects from investment in 
the oil-fields on British soil and that of 
her colonies and mandates, is not only un- 
sportsmanlike; it invites political conflict, 
and in the end it will be the worse for 
Britain, for “nobody loves a fat man.” It 
is a fair point of view. It makes for mut- 
ual understanding. 

A Washington correspondent of the 
Times writes carefully of the situation 
regarding the League of Nations and the 
present deadlock in Washington. He 
writes with fairness and sympathy, and, 
while he does not excuse, he helps under- 
standing. Another article written more 
especially for American consumption is 
that on “Ireland, What America Ought to 
Know,” by Viscount Bryce, in whom 
Americans surely have great confidence. 
There is no blinking the fact that a better 
understanding in America concerning the 
present attitude of Britain on this question 
is of primary importance for the friend- 
ship of the two peoples. Lord Bryce says 
only those understand, and they are few, 
who have followed closely the events of 
the last forty years. His chief point is 
that in 1914 Parliament yoted, as the 
fruition of a work begun by Gladstone, to 
grant Home Rule to Ireland; but that a 
minority in Ireland has never been willing 
to accept this, even threatening armed 
resistance if it were forced upon the coun- 
try. This opposition is not due to particu- 
lar objections against the bill, but to the 
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fact that it would put a minority under 
the control of a majority of quite an 
opposite way of thinking. The lesson is 
that every believer in the democratic in- 
stitutions common to both America and 
Britain should inform himself carefully 
on this subject. 

England is taking seriously the cause of 
American and British friendship. Not- 
withstanding the record of our govern- 
mental bodies during the past year, and 
the insults that have been offered by in- 
dividuals and by some municipal officials, 
the churches of England this summer are 
giving a hearty welcome to the speakers 
who are here in the service of the World 
Alliance on International Friendship, and 
their people give earnest heed to what one 
has to say on the subject, especially re- 
garding the League of Nations and the 
Irish question. The English Speaking 
Union, which is leading in this cause on 
this side the water, is in a much better 
state of organization this year than last, 
and with statesmanlike vision is working 
for that better understanding which alone 
can furnish a foundation for a lasting 
friendship, and co-operative effort in this 
hour of the world’s need. 


Helping Mothers and Children 


The Country Week of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union is making its an- 
nual appeal to an interested and sympa- 
thetic public. For forty-five consecutive 
summers this enterprise has been giving 
many of the poorer children of Boston 
a country vacation. The original week 


;has been extended to a fortnight, while 


some little invalids are allowed even a 
longer visit. The child gets in this way 
not only recreation and health, but also 
lessons in home-making, which are of last- 
ing benefit. 

An important consideration is the fact 
that in many cases this vacation for the 
children is a relief to their tired mothers. 
In the case of very young children the 
mothers often accompany them, but the 
cares of those who remain in the city are 
lightened when they know that their little 
ones are in good hands in healthier sur- 
roundings. | 

Never before have so many children 
been commended for the Country Week 
vacation and never before has the cost 
of that vacation been so great. This is 
not a “drive,” but an opportunity, and 
any one who wishes to use it should mark 
his contribution “For Country Week” and 
address it to Frank L. Locke, President 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


BOARD IN CONCORD, MASS.—A lady, or gentle- 
man and wife, received into an attractive refined 
home beautifully situated. References exchanged. 
A. B. C., CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CHrisTian 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


a 
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THe WaySIDE PULPIT 


In every nation 
he that feareth 
Him and worketh 
righteousness 
is accepted of 
Him. 


New Chief of Army Chaplains 


Promotion of John T. Axton to rank of Colonel 
under Reorganization Act—Hts duties 


The Secretary of War to-day announces 
the selection of Maj. John T. Axton as 
Chief of Chaplains and his appointment 
to that office by the President of the United 
States. 

Under the provisions of the Army Re- 
organization Act, the Chief of Chaplains 
is detailed to that work for a period of 
four years, during which time he shall 
have the rank of Colonel. The duties of 
the Chief of Chaplains prescribed by the 
Act include investigation into qualifications 
of candidates for appointment as chaplain 
and general co-ordination and supervision 
of the work of chaplains. 

The selection of Chaplain Axton for this 
work is most gratifying to the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
of the Federal Council of Churches. This 
committee represents not only the thirty- 
one denominations that compose the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, but is the me- 
dium through which practically all the 
Protestant churches of America work in 
matters pertaining to religious and moral 
welfare activities in the army and navy. 

Chaplain Axton is a great organizer. He 
has the highest ideals for the chaplain 
service of the army, and under the pro- 
gressive provisions of the Army Reorgani- 
zation Act his administration is counted 
upon to bring about a new era of religious 
activity for the army and soon to bring the 
chaplains’ service to the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Chaplain Axton was born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, July 28, 1870. He was edu- 
cated in Salt Lake Academy of the Con- 
gregational Church and entered the min- 
istry of the Congregational Church at 
Salt Lake City, in June, 1901. For nine 
years he served as Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. He entered the army, as Chaplain, 
with rank of Captain, July 25, 1902; was 
promoted to rank of Major, March 4, 1917;. 
and now, after eighteen years of service 
and three years as Chaplain-Major, be- 
comes, through the selection of the War 
Department and the President of the 
United States, Chief of Chaplains, with 
the rank of Colonel during the period of 
prescribed service. Throughout his career 
in the army, Chaplain Axton has enjoyed 
the confidence of the War Department. 
He has been detailed on numerous special 


assignments, in all of which he has ac- 


quitted himself with distinction. He was 
detailed upon two tours of duty in the 
Philippines, one in 1903-04 and one in 
1907-08. For five years he was assigned 
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to various posts arfd stations on the 
Mexican border. 

Chaplain Axton first came into promi- 
nence in connection with relief work done 
among members of the army of General 
Mercado when his troops.were driven by 
Villa across the border at Presidio, on 
the Rio Grande, during the winter of 
1913. 

During the war, Chaplain Axton has had 
the direction of all religious work and 
welfare activities in connection with the 
port of embarkation of New York at Hobo- 
ken. His work at this leading port cf 
embarkation included the embarkation 
camps, hospitals, and welfare work on 
army transports. Chaplain Axton was 
awarded the distinguished-service medal 
for exceptional efficiency in organizing and 
directing these activities at the port of 
embarkation in which one hundred and 
sixty-six chaplains of different denomina- 
tions besides hundreds of civilian workers 
were employed. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon Chaplain Axton 
at the one hundred and eighteenth Com- 
mencement of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont. President Thompson of this college 
served under Chaplain Axton at Hoboken. 

On August 28, 1891, Chaplain Axton 
was married to Miss Jane Bean of Salt 
Lake City. They have three daughters and 
one son, all grown. One daughter is the 
wife of Capt. R. D. Daugherity of the 
Infantry, on duty at Coblenz, Germany. 
The son, Chaplain John VY. Axton, is a 
chaplain in the army, on duty at Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyoming. This is the only 
case where a father and son have served 
contemporaneously as chaplain in the 
army. 

Chaplain Axton has just returned from 
an inspection trip of welfare activities in 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. He 


is still on duty at the port of embarkation |, 


at Hoboken, though constantly called to 
Washington for important special duties. 
with his family he will immediately move 
to Washington. 


Deaf Darkness Everywhere 

Rey. Joel H. Metcalf of the Hun- 
garian Relief Commission forwards to 
Tue ReGisTerR the original copy of the 
following address delivered in Hnglish 
by Mrs. Loszl6 Szentmiklosy at the 
Unitarian church in Dicsészentmirton, 
Transylvania, on May 138, 1920, in wel- 
coming the Commission. The author 
is a graduate of the Channing House 
Schoolin London. She is accomplished, 
especially in music. 

New-comers of a happier land, be wel- 
come in our aching world. We were ex- 
pecting you when there was yet a full 
moon, when all trees and bushes were in 
blossom. We wished to overwhelm you 
with fragrant flowers; but most of them 
are faded now, save these few which 
are only- the symbol of what we would 
have liked to throw around you. ‘The 
flowers would not last like our love, which 
has no fading, no death. 

Your coming means to us now what 
the bright star of hope meant in the 
ancient times: the coming of better days 

. a renewal, a happiness. We suffered 
and we suffer enough to be ripened for 
this, j 
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You are our significant star. Your 
appearance brought us hope, seeing that 
we are not quite abandoned; and where 
hope is set deep, there can be no despera- 
tion. 

You arouse us from our deadly lethargy 
also. Our faith shook in the suffering. 
We prayed much at the beginning of that 
great worldly blood craze. But then 
mothers lost their sons, wives their hus- 
bands, and children their fathers. Blood 
and losses,—blood and losses,—and suf- 
fering and a deaf darkness everywhere. 
And as we lost so much we nearly lost 
our faith in God. 

But the star appeared on our cloudy 
sky ... the brightness of which raised 
our despondent soul, and sets our faith 
into a sunny, clear, and peaceful future. 
The flamingly cursed guns and cannons, 
the gas-bombs and torpedoes are buried 
by a better feeling of humanity. The 
mourning thousands took off their death- 
black veils and threw them with their 
sorrows on the gigantic hills of murder- 
ing tools to cover them forever. ... 

Be welcome by all who are sighing like 
eastern winds. And let me say a wel- 
come, too, who know and can never forget 
the English hospitality, at the memory 
of which I can hardly struggle with my 
tears. 

And when we pass the church gate, you 
may feel in our shaking hands the fast 
beating of our pulses that come from 
our bursting hearts. 


THE ADDRESS OF W. S. KEY 


late of the Carolina Industrial School, Watha, 
eee is now 46 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, 
ass. 


Deaths 


LOUISA J. HALL 


Miss Louisa J. Hall of Belmont, formerly of 
Boston, passed away Sunday morning, June 
20. She was daughter of the late Alfred 
Augustine Hall and Emily Deane Hall, was a 
member of the Church of the Disciples for 
sixty-two years, and a constant reader of THn 
CHRISTIAN RwGisteR. Her many friends will 
sadly miss her, as she was so kind and thought- 
ful of others, and interested in all good works. 
She enjoyed past history, and her several May- 
flower lines had been an interesting study to 
her. L. 
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A Minister to Lumberjacks 


Up in the Adirondacks there is a 
man. He is the only worker, it is said, 
for lumbermen in that whole wilderness. 
Every week Tue RecisTer goes to this 
solitary laborer, who is physician, mis- 
sion superintendent, and evangelist all 
in one. His name is James Alexander 
Thoms, M.D. We do not know who has 
kept his interest at heart, but somebody 
has, among the devoted lovers and 
evangels of our faith. He writes a let- 
ter which we will say warms the cockles 
of the heart wherever a heart lives in 
harmony with the great gospel. The 
letter, dated R. D. 2, Oswego, N.Y., 
July 24, follows:— 

“Through the courtesy of certain 


noble Boston women I have received 
and diligently read Tue Reecrister for 


many years. I am now suffering from 
a surgical operation, which was per- 
formed on account of my exposure to 
extreme cold in the North woods; as I 
am soon to undergo a fourth operation, 
I feel moved to bear witness that, for 
an intelligent conception of world 
forces,—religious, social, racial, inter- 
national, political, all of which indeed 
are fundamentally religious,—l am in- 
debted to Tue RecisteR more than all 
other journals combined, and most of 
all under the present management.” 

We send our sincere thanks to this 
reader. Most of all, we wish a good 
outcome from his operation for him 
who in cases of hard and lonely lives 
without number has been the healing 
minister of body and soul, in the name 
of God, for man. 

Tue CrrcuLATION MANAGER. 


The Chicago Training School 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


The Training School for Leaders in Re- 
ligious Education which has just closed at 
Chicago has special significance as indi- 
cating a forward movement in this field. 
When the first of these institutes for re- 
ligious education was held, ten or twelve 
years ago, its purpose was mainly to 
emphasize the importance of the Sunday- 
school in the popular mind and to give 
some general help to teachers, superin- 
tendents, and ministers in carrying on 
this work more intelligently. With the 
passing years there has been felt increas- 
ingly a need for more specific training 
in what is one of the most complex and 
one of the most important of enterprises, 
the religious guidance of the young. The 
need of spreading general knowledge of 
Sunday-school methods and of quickening 
a deeper and more intelligent interest in 
Sunday-school work has by no means 
ceased, so that institutes of the earlier 
type are still held and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be held for many years. But in 
addition there has arisen a demand for 
the new type of institute, the training- 
school for leaders. 

The outstanding features of the Chicago 
Training School are these: a five weeks’ 
session; every member the representative 
of a substantial scholarship and bound by 
written contract 'to do serious work; the 
group merged into the University of Chi- 
cago, regularly enrolled in both the Theo- 
logical School of that University and the 
Meadville Theological School for the term; 
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all members taking the regular university 
courses in religious education and sustain- 
ing the examinations at the close. All this 
was done under my direction as Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education. 
I also held lecture-conferences twice a week 
at which all members of the group were 
expected to be present, and where the sub- 
ject-matter presented by the university 
professors was co-ordinated with our de- 
nominational ideals and needs. 

This meant serious effort, as our mem- 
bers were doing more than full university 
work. It meant attendance at fourteen 
lectures a week, the preparation of many 
themes, book reviews, surveys, and re- 
ports, so that days were filled and the 
night lamps must burn late. Even Sun- 
days were not free, members attending 
services at our Chicago churches and 
hearing the university preachers at Man- 
dell Hall. Thus the Chicago institute be- 
came what its title indicates, a training 
school for leaders. No effort was made 
to popularize it or to secure a large at- 
tendance. Membership was set at ten,— 
the number of scholarships provided,— 
and as one of those to whom scholarships 
were awarded was at the last unable to 
attend, there were but nine present be- 
sides myself. Of these, four were min- 
isters: Rey. I. Burdette Backus, Rey. 
James W. Macdonald, and Rey. Julia N. 
Budlong, settled ministers in Unitarian 
churches, and Rey. John Flint, a Nor- 
wegian Lutheran, who goes now to Mead- 
ville for fuller preparation for our work. 
Mrs. J. Harry Hooper and Mrs. William 
Ernest Kelley are wives of Meadville 
students, and church-sechool workers of ex- 
perience, the former having taken the 
Tuckerman School course. Miss Adeline 
Pfleghaar is national secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Mrs. Emily Hall Cook is a 
graduate of Boston University and of the 
Tuckerman School and president of the 
Boston Sunday School Union; Mrs. Alger- 
non 8. Smith is director of religious edu- 
cation in our church at Charleston, 8.C. 

Already plans are being laid for a sim- 
ilar training school at Chicago next sum- 
mer. The membership of this school will 
again probably be small, those being given 
preference who will definitely undertake 
to prepare for positions as field secretaries, 
supervisors, and directors of religious edu- 
cation. It is earnestly hoped that the 
loyal and generous friend who has this 
year provided the nine scholarships will 
be succeeded by others willing and able 
to help in this significant forward move- 
ment. Five weeks’ residence at the uni- 
versity is a pretty strenuous programme, 
and presupposes a devotion to the cause 
that deserves well at our hands. The 
actual money outlay in each case must ex- 
ceed even the one hundred dollars pro- 
vided in the scholarship. If our younger 
people are willing thus to devote them- 
selves, others should at least’ lift the 
financial burden from their shoulders. I 
shall be glad to hear from those who will 
thus help, in whatever amount, and also 
from those of our younger or middle-aged 
workers who would like thus to prepare 
for the field. Plans inyolving a consider- 
able extension. of our work as a Depart- 
ment of Religious Education are already 
outlined, awaiting only the persons and 


. 
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the means to make this one of the most 
significant and promising of our denom- 
inational enterprises. 


» A Recent Visitor in Armenia 


Of timely interest because of President 
Wilson’s proposal that the United States 
assume a mandate over Armenia, though 
written prior to that proposal, is a com- 
munication to the National Geographic So- 
ciety from Melville Chater. Relating his 
personal experiences in that famine- 
stricken land several months ago, Mr. 
Chater writes :— 


Erivan, the capital of Armenia’s provi- 
sional republic, is an inconceivable contrast 
to the Georgian government seat at Tiflis. 
At Hrivan one finds no spacious prospect 
nor viceregal palace, no smart shops, Rus- 
sian opera, nor gay night life. To behold 
misery in Tiflis, one must search it out. 
In Erivan one cannot escape it. 

This poor, straggling, dingy city of the 
plains, whose government offices suggest 
some hastily extemporized election head- 
quarters, and whose parliament chamber 
is rigged up with benches and cheesecloth 
in the auditorium of the second-class the- 
atre, boasts of but one beauty, and that— 
to speak in paradox—is forty miles away ; 
for in whatever quarter of Erivan you 
may be, lift your glance and great Ararat 
of eternal snows is seen brooding dis- 
tantly over the mean streets with his as- 
pect of majestic calm. He is the Arme- 
nian’s Olympus, or rather say the Sinai 
of a race which has known bondage and 
wilderness-wandering, and for centuries a 


people’s imagination has turned toward 


him. 


The little Erivan republic which centres . 


about Ararat contains within its present 
limits Jess than fifteen hundred square 
miles (only one-half of which area is 
capable of high productivity), two hun- 
dred miles of railroad, and about two mil- 
lion people. It has been the centre of 
refuge for Turkish Armenians ever since 
the massacre of 1915, and between two 
hundred thousand and three hundred 
thousand of them are camped within its 
borders. 

As for the city itself, its former popu- 
lation of forty thousand has been doubled 
by this influx. There starvation and 
typhus have claimed their toll of nine 
thousand, tHe death-rate fluctuating be- 
tween fifty and eighty a day. 

Though the doctor and I were here to 
observe the worst phases of the situation, 
each of us waited for the other to sug- 
gest a trip to the Igdir region, where we 
were told starvation was most acute. - 

The town of Igdir, with its local and 
near-by populations of thirty thousand 
Armenians, twenty thousand Tartars, and 
fifteen thousand Yezidis, revealed some 
squalid streets with but a few people 
seated disconsolately here and there as 
we drove in. Throughout those tortuous, 
sun-beaten byways no children played and 
no animals roamed. The air was heavy 
with dreadful silence, such as hangs over 
plague-smitten communities. | ‘ 

We found the children, such as they 
were, inhabiting an orphanage wherein 


,one sickened at putridity’s horrible odor, 


and were informed that there were neither 
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medicines nor disinfectants wherewith to 
allay the condition of the many little sick- 
beds. 

Sick? Say, rather, the bedridden—a 
word which more justly describes those 
tiny, withered-up, crone-like creatures 

- upon whose faces the skin seemed stretched 
to a drumhead’s tightness, whose peering 
eyes shot terror and anguish, as if Death’s 
presence were already perceptible to them, 
and who lay there at Famine’s climax of 
physical exhaustion. In those young yet 
grotesquely aged faces we seemed to see 
a long lifetime of tragedy packed into 
eight or ten childish years. 

The mud huts which we visited pre- 
sented an invariable picture,—a barren, 
cave-like interior, lacking one stick of fur- 
niture or household utensil, and with a 
few bleached bones scattered here and 
there. The occupants, stretched on the 
clay floor, would half lift themselves to 
regard us with dazed and questioning 
eyes. Those gaunt faces, those attenuated 
_bodies clad in a shagginess of filthy rags, 
seemed centuries removed from civiliza- 
tion. You felt that you had stumbled into 
prehistoric man’s den. during some great 
famine year. 

Suddenly a shriek went up and a woman 
rushed out of her hut, with agonized face 
and with hands lifted to heaven. Hers 
was such abandonment as proclaims that 
death has struck the first-born, yet it was 
a tale of mere robbery. What the cap- 
tured thief delivered back to her proved 
to be a paltry handful of roots. And 
upon entering the woman’s house we 
found, in fact, her only daughter lying 
dead, not yet cold, while the mother 
crouched dry-eyed before a tiny fire, in- 
tently watching the pot wherein bubbled 
those precious roots, her next stomachful. 

One seven-year-old girl crouched by her- 
self, cracking something between two 
stones and licking her fingers. The doc- 
tor bent over, examining the object. He 
asked with peculiar sharpness, “Where did 


_ She get that—that bone?” 


The child looked up with a scared, 
guilty glance; then her answer came 
through the interpreter, who said in a 
low voice, “Yonder in the graveyard.” 

_ I am not sure that we preserved our 
composure: 


Renewal of Strength 


MANLEY BACON TOWNSEND 

The times were troublous, like unto 
our own. A good man sat out in the 
open, under the blue dome of heaven. His 
heart was hot within him. A great vision 
of a world brotherhood had come to 
him. He had tried to impart that vision 
to his fellow-Israelites, but they could not, 
or would not, understand him. Wrapped 
‘in selfish isolation, they thought only 
of their own nation and her supremacy. 
The man’s heart was sad. What was 
the use of struggling longer? Why con- 
tend against hopeless odds? What was 
he; what could he do, alone and unaided? 
He lifted his eyes and beheld the daily 
miracle of sunset. The great round ball 
of the sun rested upon the rim of the 
horizon. Slowly it sank beneath the sky- 
‘line. The golden afterglow filled all the 
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its incomparable voice. Crickets chirped. 
A delicious coolness succeeded the parched 
heat of the garish day. One by one the 
eternal stars came out in. the velvet 
heavens. The man’s soul was stirred and 
comforted. The Lord God was abroad, 
“walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day.” For untold ages this daily miracle 
had been repeated. For countless years 
those stars had been coming out in the 
night sky. God was not dead, nor did 
He sleep. Why, then, should man despair? 
God must prevail. Righteousness must 
triumph. He must not give up, nor must 
he despair. His part was to do his whole 
duty. God would take care of results. 
There, out in the fields with God, a 
new strength came to his weary spirit. 
He arose and went back to his task, his 
vision renewed, his determination steeled. 
He would never give up. Some day that 
vision would prevail. Some day the whole 
earth would be the home of a brotherhood 
of peace and good-will. His path might 
lead through Gethsemane to Calvary, but 
he would tread it, not alone and unaided, 
but hand in hand with his Father. 

So we who live nineteen hundred years 
later will not despair. All over the earth, 
men of good-will are striving to bring 
to pass the vision of that Galilean 
dreamer. Their efforts will bear fruit, 
in God’s good time. Vacation time is 
our opportunity to gain strength for the 
great task. Refreshed, we will return 
to our work, for “they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their g¢trength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 
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Parish News Letters 


Laymen Take Charge 

New OrveANS, LA—First Unitarian 
Church: Since Mr. Kent’s resignation in 
March, services have been in charge of 
the New Orleans Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and not a minister of any denomi- 
nation has filled the pulpit in that period. 
Not that the congregation would have been 
unwilling to have one, but it could not 
conveniently be arranged. 
were singularly successful. The church 
attendance kept up remarkably well until 
the closing Sunday, June 27. One Sunday, 
Thomas Mott Osborne spoke; on another, 
Miss Jane Addams. In addition to these, 
the church has heard two professors of 
Tulane University and the principal of 
Isidore Newman Manual Training School; 
and on other Sundays church members 
have conducted the services, sometimes the 
men and sometimes the women. 


Near Camp Devens 

Suirtey Centre, Mass.—First Parish 
GChureh: This historic church, built in 
1773, has been reopened for its usual sum- 
mer session. The services of Norman D. 
Fletcher of Ayer, Mass., who supplied sey- 
eral times last summer, have been secured 
for the season as preacher and pastor. 
Mr. Fletcher is a student of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and of the Theologi- 


west. Birds hastened homeward through | cal School of St. Lawrence University, 


et the darkening sky. A bulbul lifted up 
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Canton, N.Y. For a number of seasons 
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the pulpit of this church has been occupied 
by supply preachers. Their work has been 
profitable, but there has been a great need 
of pastoral work. The young man has 
been at work in the parish for a month, 
and there is a revival of interest. The 
attendance at the services has increased. 
The people have noted the presence at the 
services of soldiers from the near-by Camp 
Devens, sometimes in considerable num- 
bers. The Alliance recently held a well- 
attended meeting at which the organiza- 
tion voted to hold a rummage sale in 
August and a neighborhood meeting in 
September. A sum of money was con- 
tributed to the work of the International 
College at Springfield, Mass. At the close 
of the business meeting Mr. Fletcher gave 
an address on “The International Mind,” 
quoting Henri de Regnier’s “The Oath.” 
The speaker said the international mind 
must precede the international state. 


Personals 

Salim Kukhi of Cairo, 
the summer in the 
Oriental Research, 


Rey. Georges 
Egypt, is spending 
American School of 
Jerusalem. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Mrs. Eliot 
sailed for Europe last Saturday. Dr. 
Eliot will take part in the three hundredth 
anniversary celebration of the sailing of 
the Mayflower. They will land in Eng- 
land, where Dr. Eliot will spend ten days 
speaking in the interests of the English 
Speaking Union. He will then go to Paris, 
where he will preach in the American 
Church. From there he will proceed to 
Switzerland to the meeting of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship. He will then go to Holland 
as delegate of the American Mayflower 
Council. Following the meetings in Hol- 
land, Dr. and Mrs. Eliot will attend simi- 
lar meetings in various English cities. 
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THE INVESTOR’S DAY 


The investor of moderate means 
has his opportunity today. His money 
will buy twice as much income as be- 


fore the war when money rates were 


normal. 
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A new howler from England: Master : 
“What is a sturgeon?’ Pupil: “A kind 
of preacher, sir.” 


- Absent-minded professor meeting his 
son: “Hello, George, how’s your father? 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Now,” said the fairy, “I will grant you 
three wishes.” “Lady,” was the reply, 
“three wishes wouldn’t mean anything to 
me. I’m a Socialist.”.——Washington Star. 


Doctor: “You have been at death’s door, 
and only your strong constitution has 
saved you.” Patient: “Remember that 
when you send in your bill.”—Klods Hans 
(Copenhagen). 


“One finds it difficult in these times to 
dress as‘one ought.” “Oh, I don’t know. 
I have a suit of clothes for every day in 
the week.” “Really?” “Yes, this is it.” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 


A one-sided conversation on the side- 
walk between two young women: “Fifteen 
dollars a week fer teachin’ school? It’s 
a shame! They oughta give ya eighteen 
or twenty dollars. Why, I’m gettin’ forty 
dollars down to th’ factory.”—Life. 


A nervous passenger on the first day of 
the outward voyage importuned the cap- 
tain to know what would be the result if 
the steamer should strike an iceberg while 
it was plunging through the fog. “The 
iceberg would move right along, madam,” 
the captain replied courteously, “just as if 
nothing had happened.” And the old lady 
was greatly relieved.—Youth’s Companion. 


In the juvenile arithmetic class the 
teacher asked the children to raise their 
hands if any one made a mistake. Willie 
raised his hand and waved it frantically 
in the air. “Sammie Wright said that 
seven and five were twelve,’ said he in 
disgusted tones. “Well, what is it?” 
asked the teacher. “I don’t know,” was 
the honest reply, “only I know it ain’t 
twelve, for six and six is twelve.” 


Ira Andrews, the newly elected city 
clerk of Terre Haute, is active in Sunday- 
school work. Last Sunday he advised the 
children of his class that the morning 
study would be about Ruth. ‘Now,” said 
Andrews, 
“who can tell me anything about Ruth?” 
Up went a little hand in the rear of the 
class. ‘Well, Willie,” asked the teacher, 
“what do you know about Ruth?’ “He 
made twenty-nine home runs last season, 
and thirty-four already this season,’ was 
the answer. 


At the Wellesley Summer School of 
Christian Work, which has just closed its 
sessions, some of the young ladies wished 
to go swimming in the lake on Sunday 
morning, before the religious services be- 
gan, but were not certain that it would be 
proper. So they applied to the deacon- 
esses for advice. They in their turn sug- 
gested that it should be left to the decision 
of Father Huntington, who this year has 
been acting chaplain. Timidly they ap- 
proached him and sought his counsel. 
With his sweetest smile he replied, “Young 
ladies, when God provided water in which 
to bathe, He didn’t prescribe the size of 
the bathtub.” If Father. Huntington had 
not already taken the vow of celibacy, he 
would now be in great peril. The Church- 
man. 


after introducing the subject,. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year. 
among the missing? 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. : ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer, 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Harn M. 
DN D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 
alif. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10.45 a.m. Sunday, August 1, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
will preach, / 

FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, August 1, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., will preach. 
Communion after service. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EB. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’s Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, Sunday, papers 1, Rev. Kirsopp 
Lake of Cambridge, Mass. will preach. Service at 
11 a.m. Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 


House Hiii. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects. 
SS a 


CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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